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THE FORTUNES OF THE GLADSTONE FAMILY. 


Tue name of Gladstone, now 
so palpably and preéminently 
written in our political annals, 
was half a century ago known 
only as a name of potency and in- 
fluence in the world of commerce. 
In 1832, when Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, not then twenty-three years 
of age, presented himself as a par- 
liamentary candidate before the 
electors of Newark, people asked 
wonderingly, ‘ Who is Mr. Glad- 
stone? At Newark they had not 
even the advantage of knowing that 
the name of Gladstone stood high 
on the Liverpool Change; and 
when a journalist of the day ex- 
plained that the youthful candidate 
was the son of a great Liverpool 
merchant, ‘ the friend of Canning,’ 
the voters of this comfortable 
pocket borough of the Duke of 
Newcastle’s were no doubt grate- 
ful for the information. Since 
that time, the name has become 
familiar inthe mouths ofmen ; and 
a long and remarkable political 
career has added to it a lustre 
and significance which could never 
have been dreamed of by the 
shrewd and plodding man of busi- 
ness who, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, settled at 
Liverpool, and there embarked in 
those commercial undertakings by 
which he ultimately made his 
fortune. It was the circumstance 
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of John Gladstone having become 
opulent by business which made it 
possible for his son to enter upon 
that course of study and cultiva- 
tion, and placed him upon that 
social plane, which enabled him, 
by the exercise of his great natural 
gifts, to achieve the highest posi- 
tion which an Englishman can 
attain. Mr. Gladstone owes his 
start in life to business; and it is 
not at all improbable that, had his 
father been less successful, the man 
who was destined to employ his 
genius and energy in managing 
the affairs of the nation might 
have found himself altogether ab- 
sorbed in commercial pursuits, 
with no higher ambition than the 
honourable one of becoming a 
merchant prince. Mr. Gladstone 
has never attempted to sever the 
link between his original trade- 
surroundings and his subsequent 
political life, and, while devoting 
himself with all the ardour of his 
being to the latter, has always 
been ready to acknowledge his 
obligations to the former. ‘I 
know not,’ said Mr. Gladstone at 
Liverpool in 1872, ‘why com- 
merce in England should not 
have its old families, rejoicing 
to be connected with commerce 
from generation to generation. It 
has been so in other countries ; I 
trust it will be so in this country, 
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I think it is a subject of sorrow, 
and almost of scandal, when those 
families who have either acquired 
or recovered station and wealth 
through commerce turn their backs 
upon it, and seem to be ashamed 
of it. It certainly is not so with 
my brother or with me. His sons 
are treading in his steps, and one 
of my sons, I rejoice to say, is 
treading in the steps of my father 
and my brother.’ 

It is not too much to say that 
the men of whom England has 
the greatest cause to be proud— 
the men who have done most to 
elevate her, morally, materially, and 
politically—have, in the majority 
of instances, risen from the ranks 
of trade and commerce; and in 
Mr. Gladstone we have not only 
a representative of the highest 
type of English statesman, but a 
representative of those traditions 
and rewards which a prosperous 
and active business community 
like ours has always been able to 
look up to and to cherish. Few 
families, however lofty their line- 
age, however aristocratic their 
present entourage, but in the 
backward glance down the vistas 
of the past can descry some high 
commercial landmark by which 
their ancestors found their way 
to fortune and to title. In some 
cases the landmark lies more re- 
motely in the retrospect than in 
others, that is all; but it often 
happens that the nearer the con- 
nection between the commercial 
existence and the non-commercial 
existence, the greater the strength 
and individuality there is in the 
person inheriting so favourable a 
position. In this article the in- 
tention is to show how the Glad- 
stones made their way from com- 
paratively humble business begin- 
nings to wealth, rank, and fame ; 
and how in natural sequence the 
commercial life gradually merged 
in the political, the one strength- 
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ening the other, until to-day the 
name of Gladstone is regarded 
almost solely in its political im- 
port. 

The Gladstones are a Scotch 
family, and can be traced back to 
the Gladstanes of Biggar in Lan- 
arkshire, who flourished early in 
the sixteenth century. There 
was a William Gladstanes, who 
carried on the business of a malt- 
ster at Biggar down to the year 
1728, when he died, leaving three 
sons and a daughter. His son 
John, born in 1693 or 1694, suc- 
ceeded to his business, and ex- 
tended it considerably. John 
died in 1756. ‘This John Glad- 
stanes,’says Mr. G. Barnett Smith, 
‘had a large family, consisting of 
five sons and six daughters. The 
third son, John, took the patri- 
mony of Mid Toftcombs, and, 
marrying, received with his wife, 
Christian Taverner, a dowry a- 
mounting to seven thousand merks 
—a not inconsiderable sum at that 
period. The fourth son of this 
marriage was Thomas Gladstone 
—grandfather of the statesman— 
who was born at Mid Toftcombs 
on the 3d of June 1732, and lived 
until the year of William Ewart 
Gladstone’s birth, dying at the 
ripe age of seventy-seven. Thomas 
Gladstone, having early left the 
parental roof, became a corn-mer- 
chant in Leith, and married Helen, 
the daughter of Walter Neilson 
of Springfield. Their union was 
very prolific, and of sixteen chil- 
dren born to them no fewer than 
twelve grew up to maturity. 
Thomas Gladstone’s aptitude for 
business was so great, and he 
was so enterprising, that, not- 
withstanding the numerous claims 
upon him, he was able to make 
some provision for all his sons in 
the adoption of their various 
trades or callings.’ 

John Gladstone (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone’s father) was Thomas 
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Gladstone’s eldest son, and was 
born at Leith in 1763. After re- 
ceiving a fair education, he joined 
his father in business, and show- 
ed so much talent and activity 
that he was soon intrusted with 
the execution of important com- 
missions. Thomas Gladstone was 
a large importer of grain, and on 
a certain occasion, having a cargo 
of grain arriving in Liverpool, he 
sent his son John to receive and 
endeavour to effect a sale of it. 
John Gladstone succeeded in do- 
ing this to his father’s entire satis- 
faction, and in the negotiations 
connected therewith was brought 
into contact with the principal 
partner in the firm of Corrie & 
Co., corn-merchants, Mr. Corrie 
was so favourably impressed with 
young Gladstone’s business apti- 
tude and intelligence, that he 
wrote to the father, and begged to 
be allowed to retain his son as 
assistant in the house of Corrie & 
Co. John Gladstone himself, 
impressed by the magnitude and 
importance of Liverpool as a com- 
mercial centre, added his own 
entreaties to those of Mr. Corrie ; 
and his father, who had other 
sons growing up capable of render- 
ing him aid in his own business 
at Leith, consented to the propo- 
sal, It thus came about that, in 
the year 1784, John Gladstone 
settled himself down to that com- 
mercial career which, as the years 
went on, raised him to fortune 
and eminence. 

Liverpool was at this period 
doing a vast and rapidly increasing 
trade, and, to a young man of tact 
and energy like John Gladstone, 
it afforded the best possible field 
for enterprise and speculation. 
The port on the Mersey had now 
entered upon the third stage of its 
development. During the early 
years of the eighteenth century 
Liverpool had enriched itself to a 
mighty extent by the importation 
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of tobacco. In the ten years from 
1700 to 1709 not less than 12,880 
tons of the American weed were 
annually imported into Great 
Britian, 7857 tons being reship- 
ped to other countries, leaving 
5023 tons for home consumption. 
Liverpoo] was chiefly responsible 
for this importation of tobacco, 
half the shipping and more than 
half the wealth of the port being 
given up to the traffic. From 
1700 to 1752 the tobacco trade 
was the great source of Liverpool’s 
prosperity, and in that period the 
population increased from 5715 
to 18,500. The second stage of 
Liverpool’s commercial develop- 
ment dated from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century down to 
the year 1807, during which time 
it achieved the questionable emi- 
nence of being more largely en- 
gaged in the slave-trade than any 
other place in the world, This 
inhuman traffic was at its height 
when John Gladstone entered the 
house of Corrie & Co., and in the 
agitation which subsequently en- 
sued for its abolition he must 
have been deeply concerned. The 
first slave-ship—a small vessel of 
thirty tons—was sent from Liver- 
pool in 1709 ; and so remunerative 
did that venture prove, that by 1753 
there were no fewer than eighty- 
eight Liverpool ships engaged in 
the slave-trade. From 1795 to 
1804, the Liverpool merchants 
were the means of shipping 
323,770 slaves from Africa to 
America and the West Indies ; 
and so it came about that nearly 
every one in the town was directly 
or indirectly engaged in the slave- 
traffic. John Gladstone himself, 
as an owner of slaves, became in 
a way connected with this un- 
happy branch of commerce, and, 
like many more merchants of 
reputed probity and honesty, was 
able to satisfy his conscience 
by arguing it to be a necessity; 




































































































































































































































































and there is no doubt that in the 
subsequent agitation for the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade he was 
not altogether in sympathy with 
Clarkson, Roscoe, Wilberforce, 
and the statesman whom he most 
delighted to honour—Canning. 
It was during the later and more 
legitimate period of Liverpool’s 
trading, however, that John Glad- 
stone obtained his greatest measure 
of success. The slave-trade was 
put an end to in 1804; and thence- 
forward it was by following more 
honourable courses that Liverpool 
achieved the prosperity which 
ultimately made it the first ship- 
ping port in the world. Fresh 
channels of enterprise opened up 
as others closed; and John Glad- 
stone, as we shall see, played an 
important part in the advance- 
ment of Liverpool in the early 
years of the present century. 
Corrie & Co. showed their ap- 
preciation of the services of the 
young Scotsman by making him 
a partner after a time; and the 
firm of Corrie, Gladstone, & Brad- 
shaw soon extended its opera- 
tions, and became one of the most 
active and prosperous firms in the 
trade. Mr. Smith, in his Life of 
W. E. Gladstone, reiates an anec- 
dote in connection with John 
Gladstone’s business sagacity at 
this period. ‘The utter failure 
of the European corn-crops,’ says 
Mr. Smith, ‘was regarded as an 
excellent opportunity for doing a 
great stroke of business by Mr. 
Corrie, who sent Mr. Gladstone to 
the United States to buy grain. 
But America, too, had suffered in 
her crops, and no corn was to be 
had. While in a condition of 
great perplexity, Mr. Gladstone 
received advices from Liverpool to 
the effect that twenty-four vessels 
had been engaged to convey to 
Europe the grain he was des- 
patched to purchase, but which he 
had not been successful in pro- 
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curing. The disastrous news soon 
became known that there were no 
cargoes of grain, and that the 
vessels, instead of being loaded 
with a rich freight, must return to 
Liverpool in ballast only. The 
prospect was ruinous, and the 
stability of the house of Corrie & 
Co. was considered irretrievably 
shattered. But Liverpool mer- 
chants had reckoned without 
their host. Now was the time 
for John Gladstone to demonstrate 
his business capacity and enter- 
prise, by which he was able to 
save the fortunes of the firm. 
While many would have been 
helplessly casting about for means 
of recovery, young Gladstone was 
up and doing. The ships must 
not return empty. He made a 
thorough examination of the 
American markets, ascertained 
what stocks there were which 
would be likely to prove acceptable 
in Liverpool, and, by dint of 
sleepless energy and activity, he 
managed to stock the holds of all 
the vessels. The result was that 
the house was saved at a very 
trifling loss,’ 

This transaction revealed fresh 
possibilities of commercial success 
to John Gladstone, and from that 
time the firm’s speculations were 
by no means confined to the 
importing and selling of grain. 
They soon launched into business 
as general merchants and import- 
ers, and were fortunate enough to 
be appointed Government agents 
at Liverpool. For sixteen years 
the partnership between Messrs, 
Corrie, Gladstone, & Bradshaw 
continued unbroken ; but at the 
end of that time a dissolution took 
place, by which Mr. John Glad- 
stone was left sole proprietor of 
the concern. Mr. Gladstone was 
still a comparatively young man, 
and full of energy and business 
capacity ; so, instead of confining 
his operations within narrower 
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limits now that he was left to him- 
self, he felt more free than ever 
to extend his undertakings. He 
first took his brother Robert in- 
to partnership ; and subsequently 
other brothers came and settled 
in Liverpool, until in the end all 
the seven sons of Thomas Glad- 
stone were drafted away from 
Leith to the rising Lancashire sea- 
port. The firm of Gladstone & 
Co. soon became very extensively 
engaged in the West India trade, 
Mr. John Gladstone himself mak- 
ing large purchases of estates in 
Demerara and elsewhere in the 
Indies. The sugar and other pro- 
duce which he sold on the Liver- 
pool Exchange were grown on his 
own plantations and imported in 
his own ships, and he rapidly 
amassed a fortune in this branch 
of commerce. He was, of course, 
a large slave-owner; and the first 
speech that Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
made in the House of Commons 
was in defence of his father, whose 
estates in the West Indies had 
been expressly referred to in the 
Emancipation debate by Lord 
Howick, the imputation being 
that the slaves on the plantations 
of Mr. Gladstone and other West 
Indian proprietors were inhuman- 
ly treated. There is every reason 
to believe, however, from evidence 
which was adduced at that time, 
that the slaves on Mr. Gladstone’s 
estates were well kept and treated 
with every kindness and consider- 
ation ; indeed, so well were Mr. 
Gladstone’s West Indian estates 
ordered and superintended, that 
slavery as it existed on his plan- 
tations did not seem the horrible 
thing that the abolitionists made 
it out to be. Sudden emancipa- 
tion, the Gladstones argued, would 
utterly demoralise the negroes, 
severing that protecting link 
which was necessary to keep them 
together ; first educate them to 
thrifty and industrious habits, 
VOL. XXXVI, NO. CCXXI, 
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they said, and then let them be 
emancipated by all means. The 
Gla/stone theory of emancipation 
was conscientiously held bya large 
number of people at that time, 
and in advocating such theory 
they considered themselves in 
sympathy with, rather than in 
opposition to, the abolitionists. 

John Gladstone & Co. open- 
ed up trade connections with all 
parts of the world. They had 
ships constantly plying between 
Liverpool and Russia, with which 
country they did a very large 
business. In course of time they 
also were enabled to extend their 
operations to India and China, 
their firm being the first to send 
out a private vessel to Calcutta 
after the extension of the East 
India and China trades, beyond 
the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly. All this time 
Mr. John Gladstone was not 
neglecting his interests in Liver- 
pool; but while his trade with 
foreign nations increased, he con- 
trived to make many valuable in- 
vestments in land and house 
property, all of which proved 
very fortunate speculations. He 
thus became the possessor of pro- 
perty in Liverpool, Seaforth, and 
elsewhere, which in course of 
time doubled and trebled itself in 
value. He also purchased the 
advowsons of St. Andrew’sChurch, 
Renshaw-street, Liverpool, and 
Seaforth Church, of which the 
Gladstone family still remain the 
patrons, 

The energy and ability of Mr. 
John Gladstone found a still fur- 
ther outlet in the excitement of 
political life. His commercial in- 
terests first forced him into the 
arena of politics ; but once having 
got there, he became so imbued 
with party feeling, that he was 
never able wholly to disentangle 
himself from political associations. . 
The years 1806 and 1807 were 
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years of great depression for Liver- 
pool merchants. The decrees of 
Napoleon and the counter-decrees 
of the British Government, in 
regard to vessels trading with 
foreign ports, were most harassing 
to traders; and when to these 
were added the complications con- 
sequent upon the disputes with 
America, a state of commercial 
stagnation ensued which was most 
disastrous. A petition to Parlia- 
ment was got up on the subject, 
praying for an alteration of the 
Orders in Council, and John Glad- 
stone & Co. were amongst the most 
influential signatories on that occa- 
sion. It was not until 1812, how- 
ever, that the Orders were with- 
drawn, and by that time England 
was at war with the United States. 
In this year, on the retirement of 
William Roscoe from the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool, Mr. John 
Gladstone brought forward Mr. 
Canning’s name, and through his 
interest the celebrated Tory states- 
man was adopted as a candidate. 
The other candidates were Henry 
Brougham, General Gascoyne, and 
Mr. Creevey, and between Can- 
ning and Brougham Mr. Gladstone 
strove hard to effect an alliance. 
In this he was unsuccessful, there 
deing but little sympathy between 
the future Tory Premier and the 
future Whig Lord Chancellor, al- 
though years afterwards, during 
the brief period that Canning held 
the reins of Government (in 1827), 
Brougham gave his old opponent 
his support. Failing in his efforts 
to get Canning and Brougham to 
run together, Mr. Gladstone took 
up the local Tory - candidate, 
General Gascoyne, in conjunction 
with Canning (the expenses of 
whose election he defrayed out of 
his own pocket) ; and the result 
was that Canning and Gascoyne 
were returned bya large majority. 
Brougham was now excluded from 
Parliament for four years; and 
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when in 1816 he was returned for 
Winchilsea, he made his appear- 
ance in the House as the declared 
enemy of Canning. One of the 
most memorable scenes that ever 
occurred in the House took place 
between Brougham and Canning 
in this year. In the debate on 
Catholic Emancipation, Brougham 
charged Canning with having been 
‘guilty of the most monstrous 
truckling for office that the whole 
history of political tergiversation 
could present ;’ and Canning, los- 
ing all self-control, started to his 
feet, and cried, ‘It is false!’ Still, 
as we have pointed out, these two 
eminent statesmen subsequently 
reconciled their differences and 
codperated in political action. 
Great as was the interest taken 
in Liverpool affairs by Mr. John 
Gladstone, he always refused to 
allow himself to be elected a mem- 
ber of the municipal corporation, 
although there is no doubt he 
would have been an acceptable 
mayor, and would have discharged 
the duties of the office with dis- 
tinction. His sympathy was not 
much enlisted in municipal mat- 
ters, although in every movement 
that had for its object the direct 
advancement of Liverpool’s pro- 
sperity he was an active par- 
ticipator. It was through his 
exertions that a clause was intro- 
duced into the Steamboat Act 
requiring every vessel to carry a 
number of boats proportionate 
to the number of passengers, a 
provision which has been the 
means of saving thousands of lives. 
It is recorded also that John Glad- 
stone was one of the principal 
speakers at a meeting held in the 
Liverpool Town Hall, on the 14th 
of February 1824, for the purpose 
of considering the best means of 
assisting the Greeks in their 
struggle for independence. On 
many public occasions Mr. Glad- 
stone came forward as a speaker, 
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and, without being possessed of par- 
ticular eloquence, he had a manly 
straightforward way of expressing 
his sentiments, which always 
caused him to be listened to with 
attention and respect. Mr. Glad- 
stone remained the faithful friend 
of Canning to the last; and when 
in 1822 Canning took his farewell 
of Liverpool, Mr. Gladstone pre- 
sided at the dinner given in his 
honour, and it was at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house that an address was 
formally presented to the retiring 
member. When Canning, five 
years later, succeeded Lord Liver- 
pool as Prime Minister, Mr. Glad- 
stone moved an address of con- 
gratulation to the King. Canning’s 
name was perpetuated in Liverpool 
in many ways, and in a great 
measure owing to the exertions of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Liverpool 
Canning Club was an outcome of 
this hero-worship; so were the 
Canning Docks, and many other 
public erections. How greatly 
Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on im- 
portant questions, and his untiring 
efforts for the promotion of the 
prosperity of Liverpool, were ap- 
preciated, is sufficiently evidenced 
by the fact that, on the 18th of 
October 1824, his ‘ fellow-towns- 
men and friends’ presented him 
with a service of plate, ‘to mark 
their high sense of his successful 
exertions for the promotion of 
trade and commerce, and in ac- 
knowledgment of his most impor- 
tant services rendered to the town 
of Liverpool.’ 

By this time Mr. John Glad- 
stone, rich in worldly possessions, 
owning the friendship of a Minis- 
ter of State, and standing high in 
the esteem of the world of com- 
merce and his own political party, 
was prompted to court parliament- 
ary honours, and, mainly through 
the influence of the Marlborough 
family, obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons as the repre- 
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sentative of Woodstock. He after- 
wards sat for Lancaster, and was 
in the House altogether about 
nine years, remaining a member 
long enough to sit on the same 
benches as hisson. It must have 
been with peculiar feelings Mr. 
John Gladstone listened to that 
son’s first speech, to which we 
have already alluded, full as it was 
of personal references. It was in- 
sinuated that the head of the 
house of Gladstone & Co. had 
made his enormous wealth by slave- 
driving, and many stories were 
concocted of alleged inhumanities 
practised on their West indian 
plantations, When Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone was put in nomination 
for Newark he was publicly 
asked what he thought of the 
passage in Exodus xxi. 16: ‘ He 
that stealeth a man and selleth 
him, or if he be found in his 
hand, he shall surely be put to 
death ; and whether his father 
was not a dealer in human flesh. 
He had also been asked to expound 
his views upon the subject of 
negro slavery generally. One of 
the public journals had told the 
people that Mr. Gladstone was 
‘the son of Gladstone of Liverpool, 
a person who had amassed a large 
fortune by West India dealings. 
In other words, a great part of 
his gold has sprung from the blood 
of black slaves.’ All this, as one 
can well imagine, was calculated 
to place the Gladstones in bad 
odour at a time when the country 
was agitated with the question of 
the emancipation of slaves in our 
colonies; but the Gladstones, 
father and son, valiantly took 
their stand side by side as op- 
ponents of immediate emancipa- 
tion. The son had told the elec- 
tors of Newark that he desired the 
emancipation of slaves upon such 
terms as would preserve them and 
the colonies from destruction ; he 
had told them that he earnestly 
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trusted, without risk of blood, 
without violation of property, with 
unimpaired benefit to the negro, 
and with the utmost speed which 
prudence would admit, they would 
arrive at that exceedingly desira- 
ble consummation, the utter ex- 
tinction of slavery; and he now 
repeated this, and more, to the 
House of Commons, when pro- 
voked thereto by the pointed al- 
lusions of Lord Howick, and 
moved by strong feelings of filial 
duty. Lord Howick had referred 
—we quote the words of Mr. 
Barnett Smith—to an estate in 
Demerara owned by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s father, ‘for the purpose of 
showing that a great destruction 
of human life had taken place in 
the West Indies, owing to the 
manner in which the slaves were 
worked. It was in reply to this 
accusation that Mr. Gladstone 
delivered his maiden speech on 
the 17th of May [1833], the oc- 
casion being the presentation of 
a petition from Portarlington for 
the abolition of slavery. He 
challenged the noble lord’s state- 
ment respecting the decrease of 
seventy-one slaves upon the estate 
of Vreeden Hoop, which had been 
attributed to the increased cultiva- 
tion of sugar. The real cause of 
the decrease lay in the very large 
proportion of Africans upon the 
estate. When it came into his 
father’s possession, it was so weak, 
owing to the great number of 
Africans upon it, that he was 
obliged to add two hundred peo- 
ple to the gang. It was notorious 
that Africans were imported into 
Demerara and Trinidad up to a 
later period than into any other 
colony ; and he should, when the 
proper time arrived, be able to 
prove that the decrease on Vree- 
den Hoop was among the old 
Africans, and that there was an 
increase going on in the Creole 


population, which would be a 


sufficient answer to the noble 
lord. The quantity of sugar pro- 
duced was small in proportion to 
that produced on many other 
estates. The cultivation of cotton 
in Demerara had been abandoned, 
and that of coffee much diminish- 
ed, and the people employed in 
these sources of production had 
been transferred to the cultivation 
of sugar. Demerara, too, was 
peculiarly circumstanced, and the 
labour of the same number of 
negroes, distributed over the year, 
would produce in that colony a 
given quantity of sugar, with less 
injury to the people, than negroes 
could produce in other colonies, 
working only at the stated periods 
of crop. He was ready to admit 
that this cultivation was of a more 
severe character than others; and 
he would ask, were there not cer- 
tain employments in this and 
other countries more destructive 
to life than others? He would 
only instance those of painting 
and working in lead-mines, both 
of which were well known to 
have that tendency. The noble 
lord attempted to impugn the 
character of the gentleman acting 
as manager of his father’s estates ; 
and in making this selection he 
had certainly been most unfortu- 
nate, for there was not an indi- 
vidual in the colony more pro- 
verbial for humanity and the kind 
treatment of his slaves than Mr. 
Maclean. Mr. Gladstone, in con- 
cluding this warm defence of his 
relative, said he held in his hand 
two letters from the agent, in 
which that gentleman spoke in 
the kindest terms of the people 
under his charge, described their 
state of happiness, content, and 
healthiness—their good conduct, 
and the infrequency of severe 
punishment—and recommended 
certain additional comforts, which 
he said the slaves well deserved.’ 
The picture that Mr. W. E. 
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Gladstone drew in this first par- 
liamentary speech is valuable for 
the light it throws upon the con- 
dition of things on his father’s 
West Indian estates at this period. 
On several subsequent occasions 
Mr. Gladstone’s voice was heard 
in the House in defence of the 
West Indian planters; his great 
contention was that if the negroes 
were not prepared by moral in- 
struction to enjoy their freedom 
in a rational and healthful man- 
ner, liberty would prove a curse, 
instead of a blessing, to them. 
It was in vain, however, to at- 
tempt to stem the tide of emanci- 
pation any longer; both Parlia- 
ment and the country had deter- 
mined that colonial slavery should 
cease to exist; and accordingly 
the measure passed, and Mr. John 
Gladstone would be one of the 
recipients of the 20,000,000/. com- 
pensation which by the Act was 
voted to the slave-owners. 

Mr. John Gladstone was chair- 
man of the West India Associa- 
tion during the greater period of 
the Emancipation agitation, and 
advocated the cause of the planters 
with much courage. He was the 
author of a pamphlet ‘On the 
Present State of Slavery in the 
British West Indies and in the 
United States of America; and 
on the Importation of Sugar from 
the British Settlements in India,’ 
also of a subsequent pamphlet 
containing ‘ A Statement of Facts 
connected with the Present State 
of Slavery in the British Sugar 
and Coffee Colonies and in the 
United States of America; to- 
gether with a View of the Situa- 
tion of the Lower Classes in the 
United Kingdom: in a Letter 
addressed to Sir Robert Peel,’ 
published in 1830. He was 
greatly respected by the Tory 
party generally, and, after the 
death of Canning, contracted a 
friendship with Sir Robert Peel. 


On commercial matters he was 
frequently consulted by the Go- 
vernments of the day, and as a 
member of committees dealing 
with trade questions his assistance 
was invaluable. Although a fluent 
and able speaker at public meet- 
ings, he did not aspire to take 
rank amongst parliamentary 
speakers; but was content to 
serve his party by his consistent 
and unswerving vote. In 1845 
Sir Robert Peel conferred a baron- 
etcy upon him, an honour which 
he had: well deserved, both for 
his political fidelity and as a re- 
ward for his great public services 
as one of the chief commercial 
men of his time. 

Sir John Gladstone was twice 
married. By his first marriage 
there was no issue; but by his 
second wife, Ann Robertson, 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Robert- 
son of Stornoway, he had four 
sons and two daughters—the pre- 
sent Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., 
of Fasque ; William Ewart Glad- 
stone, the distinguished states- 
man; John Neilson Gladstone, 
who was a captain in the army 
and M.P. for Portarlington, and 
died in 1863; Robertson Glad- 
stone, the only eon who evinced 
a desire for commercial life, and 
succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness; Ann McKenzie Gladstone 
and Helen Jane Gladstone, both 
of whom are now dead. Sir John 
Gladstone lived to the venerable 
age of eighty-eight, dying in 
1851, full of years and honours. 
He lived to see his son achieve a 
prominent position as a statesman, 
saw him fill some of the highest 
offices of State, and, what would 
probably be more wonderful than 
all to the aged baronet, witnessed 
his gradual but decided breaking 
away from the principles of his 
youth and early manhood—the 
principles which he had held so 
tenaciously at the beginning of 






































































































































































































































































































which he had first risen to notice. 


Sir Tuomas Giapstong, Bart. 


Sir John Gladstone’s eldest 
son, Thomas, was born at Liver- 
pool on the 25th of July 1804. 
From his boyhood he was in a 
position, like his more distin- 
guished brother, to hold himself 
aloof from the cares and respon- 
sibilities attaching to a business 
life. He may be said, indeed, to 
have been born to the purple ; for 
although in his youth he must 
have heard much of trade fluctua- 
tions, and the going-out and com- 
ing-in of ships in which his 
father’s fortune was more or less 
embarked, he had at his command 
from the first all the advantage 
which money could give. He 
was educated at Eton, and subse- 
quently went to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took his B.A. 
degree in 1827, and his M.A. 
degree in 1830. At Oxford, Tho- 
mas Gladstone naturally had for 
associates many men who after- 
wards achieved celebrity, and his 
intelligence and force of charac- 
ter caused him to be a general 
favourite amongst them. Nursed 
in Tory principles, and sharing all 
his father’s admiration for Can- 
ning, he held unswervingly to the 
Tory faith through all political 
mutations; and while the lines of 
party have in these later times 
drawn closer together, he has 
moved but little from the original 
point of demarcation by which he 
took his stand in 1827. Thus it 
has happened that while Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone has been advocating 
the Liberal theories which he has 
seen fit to adopt in his more 
mature years, Thomas Gladstone 
has been conspicuous for the 
warmth with which he has de- 
nounced such theories. Thomas 
Gladstone had been a member of 
the House of Commons two years 


his parliamentary career, and by 
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when his brother, as the nominee 
of the Duke of Newcastle, ob- 
tained a seat as the Conservative 
representative of the electors of 
Newark. Thomas Gladstone was 
returned for the now decayed 
borough of Queenborough in 
Kent, which, with a parish com- 
prising not more than about five 
hundred acres, and a population 
of considerably under a thousand, 
was privileged to send two mem- 
bers to Parliament until the 
Reform Bill put an end to such an 
anomalous condition of things. 
He was one of the last members 
that Queenborough returned to 
the House of Commons, having 
been elected in 1830. In 1832 he 
was returned for the Irish con- 
stituency of Portarlington, and 
sat for that place until 1835, when 
he again transferred his services to 
an English borough, this time 
being returned fur the important 
town of Leicester, which he repre- 
sented for two years. From 1837 
to 1842 he was without a seat in 
the House, but in the last-named 
year was fortunate enough to get 
returned for Ipswich. This was 
the last constituency for which he 
sat ; and from the time of his suc- 
ceeding to the baronetcy in 1851 
he has contented himself with 
living the life ofa country gentle- 
man, attending to his extensive 
estates, and fulfilling such public 
duties as have naturally fallen to 
him in his position of landed pro- 
prietor. In 1853 the degree of 
D.C.L. was conferred upon him. 
He is Lord-Lieutenant of Kincar- 
dineshire, and was for a time 
Lieutenant of the Kincardine 
Rifles. He married Miss Louisa 
Fellowes, daughter of Mr. Robert 
Fellowes of Shottisham Park, 
Norfolk, in 1835, by whom he 
has a son—John Robert, born in 
1852, and now a lieutenant in the 
Coldstream Guards—and three 
daughters. The estate which he 
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inherited from his father at Fasque, 
near Laurencekirk, Kincardine- 
shire, is his principal seat; in 
addition to which he has another 
Scottish seat, Glendye Lodge, 
Banchory. Sir Thomas Glad- 
stone, now in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, takes a vigorous 
interest in public affairs, and is 
much respected by his tenants and 
neighbours. 


Tue Ricut Hon. W. E. Gurap- 
STONE. 


When William Ewart Glad- 
stone first saw the light in Rodney- 
street, Liverpool, on the 29th of 
December 1809, a deep shadow 
rested upon the commercial atmo- 
sphere, and Liverpool merchants 
were suffering severely from the 
restrictions which war had placed 
upon their intercourse by sea with 
other nations. Had Liverpool 
continued in the decline which 
had then strongly set in, there is 
no doubt the fortunes of Mr. John 
Gladstone would have been serious- 
ly impaired, and his son’s career 
might have been very different 
from what it has proved to be, 
though it is certain he would 
have won distinction, no matter 
into what channel his talent 
ani activity had been diverted. 
But, largely owing to the deter- 
mined action of John Gladstone, 
relief was afforded to Liverpool ; 
and when the anxieties and dan- 
gers of war had been tided over, 
increased prosperity followed, and 
the head of the firm of John Glad- 
stone & Co. was enabled to realise 
his most sanguine hopes in the 
training and placing in life of his 
sons. It was natural that young 
Gladstone should have imbibed a 
song predilection for politics, 
situated as he was, his father 
being one of Liverpool's chief 
political champions, and making 
his house a sort of rendezvous for 
the leaders of his party. It was 


from the balcony of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s house that Canning address- 
ed the people after having been 
elected for Liverpoolin 1812. In 
almost every public movement of 
importance in Liverpool Mr. John 
Gladstone made himself promi- 
nent; and so thoroughly and 
earnestly did he concern himself 
in the political action of the time, 
that the home-life of the family 
was deeply tinctured with political 
thought and feeling. In his son, 
William Ewart, he always found 
a sympathetic listener, and before 
the boy had reached his teens 
father and son were in the habit 
of conversing together on public 
matters. The boyhood of the 
future statesman was thus passed 
in the midst of associations which 
were best calculated to bring 
about the true development of 
his special genius. Contact with 
things commercial engendered in 
him a taste for matters of finance, 
and contact with the exciting 
ebbs and flows of party warfare 
filled his young mind with political 
aspirations. But, notwithstand- 
ing that he gave his heart to the 
study of financial concerns as he 
grew to manhood, he is said to 
have been by no means a brilliant 
arithmetician in his more juvenile 
days, and on this head Dean 
Stanley not long ago chose to 
point an appropriate moral. ‘There 
is a small school near Liverpool,’ 
said the Dean, ‘at which Mr. 
Gladstone was brought up before 
he went to Eton. A few years 
afterwards another little boy, who 
also went to this school, and whose 
name I will not mention, called 
upon the old clergyman who was 
the head-master. The boy was 
now a young man, and he said to 
the old clergyman, ‘‘ There is one 
thing in which I have never in 
the least degree improved since I 
was at school—the casting up of 
figures.” “Well,” replied the 
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master, “it is very extraordinary 
that it should be so, because 
certainly no one could be a more 
incapable arithmetician at school 
than you were; but I will tell 
you a curious thing. When Mr. 
Gladstone was at the school he 
was just as incapable at addition 
and subtraction as you were; 
now you see what he has become. 
He is one of the greatest of our 
financiers.”’ Archdeacon Jones 
was Mr. Gladstone’s first school- 
master. 

In September 1821, Mr. Glad- 
stone, then in his twelfth year, 
went to Eton, where for six years 
he devoted himself with more 
thun ordinary assiduity to the 
work of the school, distinguishing 
himself chiefly by the poetic and 
other contributions he put forth 
in the Eton Miscellany, a maga- 
zine to which Arthur Henry 
Hallam, G. A. (afterwards Bishop) 
Selwyn, F. H. (now Sir F. H.) 
Doyle, and others supplied arti- 
cles. 

On leaving Eton in 1827 he 
was placed under Dr. Turner, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
with whom he continued two 
years; and in 1829, being then 
in his twenty-first year, he pro- 
ceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and in 1831 took the highest hon- 
ours in the University,—a double 
first-class. During his short but 
brilliant University career his 
Tory proclivities were undoubted- 
ly strengthened ; for the traditions 
of the University were all-in that 
direction, and the collegians with 
whom he was more intimately 
associated were for the most part 
both Tories and High Church- 
men. In the debates of the 
Oxford Union, of which for a 
time he was president, he took a 
very prominent and active part. 
In this miniature parliament he 
found himself frequently engaged 
in eager contention with men 
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whom he afterwards had to debate 
with in the House of Commons. 
Lord Selborne, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Duke of Abercorn, Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Lowe 
were contemporary with Mr. 
Gladstone in the Oxford Union. 
The great question of Reform, 
which then was at its height, 
found in Mr. Gladstone a strong 
opponent ; and the last motion 
that he made as a member of the 
society was in opposition to a 
motion for the immediate emanci- 
pation of our slaves in the West 
Indies. Read in the light of later 
experience, it seems almost incredi- 
ble that a mind ofsuch a compre- 
hensive grasp as Mr. Gladstone’s 
should have been narrowed down 
and fettered by party leanings as 
his was at this period. He him- 
self told us, not many months 
ago, that he did not learn, when 
at Oxford, that which he had 
learned since, viz. ‘to set a due 
value on the imperishable and the 
inestimable principles of human 
liberty.’ Bound to the Tory 
party by innumerable ties, having 
had Tory principles instilled into 
his mind with all the rigidity of 
high moral truths, it was not sur- 
prising that he took the stand 
he did in political matters, and 
only gave way to broader views as 
years and experience brought him 
increase of light and wisdom. 

A brief period of continental 
travel followed his University 
career ; and, returning to England 
in the early autumn of 1832, he 
found himself solicited by the 
Duke of Newcastle, the father ef 
his intimate college friend, Lorl 
Lincoln, to come forward in the 
Tory interest for Newark. The 
address which Mr. Gladstone 


issued to the electors on that oe- 
casion dealt mainly with the 
question of slavery, maintaining 
its abstract lawfulness, and, while 
objecting to immediate emancips- 
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tion, as probably leading to blood- 
shed and internal war, advocating 
a gradual approach to the desired 
end by allowing the slaves to 
earn their freedom through honest 
and industrious habits. Serjeant 
Wilde and Mr. W. Farnworth 
Handley were his opponents ; but 
he went manfully through the 
contest, and at the close of the 
poll the numbers were : Gladstone, 
882 ; Handley, 793 ; Wilde, 719. 
Mr. Gladstone was thus returned 
to the first Reformed House of 
Parliament under Tory auspices, 
and almost from the first was 
regarded as a man of mark and 
distinction. 

Mr. Gladstone’s maiden speech 
was delivered, as we have already 
seen, in connection with the ques- 
tion of emancipation, and in de- 
fence of his father. 

It was in 1833 that Southey 
wrote, with a touch of gloominess, 
of the great expectations which 
had been raised by ‘ young Glad- 
stone, the member for Newark, 
who is said to be the ablest per- 
son that Oxford has sent forth 
for many years, since Peel or Can- 
ning,’ and expressed a hope ‘ that 
the young man might not disap- 
point his friends.’ In one sense 
young Gladstone did disappoint 
his friends: while they were cling- 
ing fondly to party traditions and 
rigidly keeping themselves within 
party boundaries, he was thinking 
out political problems for himself, 
and constantly coming upon new 
lights and revelations which led 
him far beyond the limits of Tory- 
ism. In another sense—the sense 
understood by Southey—he more 
than answered the most sanguine 
expectations of his friends; for 
while yet a young man he rose to 
eminence as an orator, a statesman, 
and a man of letters. By his 
speeches and writings he at once 
attracted the notice of the politi- 
cal and literary leaders of the day ; 
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those of his own party hailed him 
as a powerful accession to their 
ranks, and those who numbered 
themselves amongst his opponents 
acknowledged him as a foeman 
worthy of their steel. Forty-seven 
years have now elapsed since Mr. 
Gladstone’s voice was first heard 
within the walls of St. Stephen’s ; 
and looking back across those 
eventful years, and trying to rea- 
lise what history will hereafter 
have to say of them, it is some- 
thing of a marvel to find how 
large a space Mr. Gladstone fills 
in this chequered retrospect. In 
so many departments of public 
life has he been a prominent 
figure, and so varied and striking 
have been his achievements gener- 
ally, that he never seems to be 
off the scene. Lope de Vega and 
his 1500 dramas was not more 
wonderful than Mr. Gladstone 
and his thousands of speeches ; 
while, as a pamphleteer and con- 
troversialist, Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
formances have been hardly less 
stupendous. We shall best ar- 
rive at some estimate of his gigan- 
tic labours, perhaps, if we adopt 
a system of classification which 
will allow of separate points of 
view ; taking him, first, in regard 
to his parliamentary career ; se- 
condly, as a literary man; and, 
thirdly, in relation to his social 
and general characteristics. 

We have already described the 
circumstances under which he 
made his entry upon the political 
stage as member for Newark, and 
the manner of his début as an 
orator. When the troubled ques- 
tion of colonial slavery had been 
placed beyond further debate or 
argument, Mr. Gladstone ad- 
vanced to the consideration of a 
variety of more or less important 
matters, but more especially de- 
voting himself to questions con- 
nected with the Church, of which 
he constituted himself a most 
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zealous champion. He spoke 
against Lord Althorp’s Bill for 
reducing the number of Irish 
bishops, and against Mr. Hume’s 
Universities Admission Bill, which 
removed the obligation upon per- 
sons entering Oxford University 
of subscribing to the Thirty-nine 
Articles; but on both occasions 
he found himself a member of a 
small minority. In the second 
session of his parliamentary ex- 
perience (1834), on Sir Robert 
Peel accepting the premiership, 
he was made a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, and the following 
year was promoted to the post of 
Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
In April 1835 Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government was overthrown, be- 
ing defeated on the Irish Church 
question. It is not a little re- 
markable that Mr. Gladstone 
should at this time, having only 
been two years in Parliament and 
being not more than twenty-five 
years of age, have filled two Gov- 
ernment offices, and made himself 
a name as aspeaker. From 1835 
to 1841 Mr. Gladstone and his 
party remained in opposition, 
and during that period the future 
Premier took part in all the prin- 
cipal debates and strengthened 
his reputation in many ways, 
When it again came to Sir Robert 
Peel’s turn to form a Ministry, 
Mr. Gladstone received the ap- 
pointment of Vice-President of 
the Board of ‘Trade and Master of 
the Mint. Soon after the acces- 
sion to office of the Peel Ministry, 
Parliament had to battle with the 
great Free-trade wave that was 
breaking over the country, excit- 
ing the people to tumult, and 
forcing the Government to take 
action. The sliding scale of corn 
duties was at this juncture intro- 
duced by Sir Robert Peel, and it 
devolved upon Mr. Gladstone to 
elucidate the Ministerial proposal, 
and defend it against the more 


advanced proposals put forward 
by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, Lord John Russell. The 
Government scheme was car- 
ried, and a_ revised British 
tariff was thereupon introduced, 
Mr. Gladstone being chiefly re- 
sponsible for the working out of 
the plan, and piloting it success- 
fully past the shoals and quick- 
sands of opposition. But the 
Corn-Law agitation was still kept 
up, gathering additional force at 
every stage ; motion after motion 
continued to be put to the House 
of Commons, and before long it 
became evident that nothing short 
of the total repeal of the ob- 
noxious laws would satisfy the 
country. Meanwhile, Mr. Glad- 
stone had been appointed Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in 
succession to the Earl of Ripon, 
and during the two years that 
he held this post much of the 
hard practical work of legislation 
fell to his lot. In May 1845 Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, in order that 
he might have perfect freedom 
of action in regard to the May- 
nooth Improvement Bill, then 
before the House, and might purge 
himself from suspicion of being 
actuated by personal motives in 
taking upon himself to support 
the Bill. Such conscientious 
action as this increased the re- 
spect felt for him by his colleagues, 
and indicated very clearly that in 
religious matters his mind was 
slowly but surely broadening 
towards toleration and equality. 
In December 1845 Sir Robert 
Peel pronounced in favour of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws ; and as 
the proposal did not meet with 
the approval of some of his col- 
leagues, he resigned. Being sub- 
sequently induced by her Majesty 
to withdraw his resignation, he 
resumed office with a Ministry 
somewhat different in its compo- 
sition from his previousone. Mr. 
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Gladstone acknowledged his con- 
version to Free-trade principles 
by accepting the portfolio of 
Colonial Secretary in the recon- 
structed Cabinet. But now again 
was he troubled with conscien- 
tious scruples ; he could not bring 
himself to continue to sit for 
Newark, under the wing of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was 
an uncompromising Protectionist, 
and at the same time advocate the 
adoption of Free-trade ; so he re- 
signed his membership. Although 
without a seat in the House during 
the remainder of the session, Mr. 
Gladstone's influence was strongly 
exercised in favour of Free-trade, 
and there is little doubt that 
he was greatly instrumental in 
getting the measure pushed for- 
ward. It has been claimed for 
him, indeed, that he was, in the 
official sphere, ‘the leading pioneer 
of the movement.’ 

At the general election of 1847 
Mr. Gladstone was returned for 
Oxford University, and during 
Lord John Russell's retention of 
office he proved himself an un- 
doubted power on all the leading 
questions of the day, taking part 
in the principal debates, and evinc- 
ing year by year a steady falling 
away from the principles of Con- 
servatism. In 1852, on the for- 
mation of the Derby Ministry, he 
was urged to accept office; but 
he declined, being by this time so 
far alienated in opinion from his 
former colleagues that he no 
longer accounted himself as be- 
longing to their party. His great 
rival, Mr. Disraeli, was now Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and when 
the Budget came to be propounded, 
Mr. Gladstone, in the fulness of 
his fiscal knowledge, attacked it as 
@ weak and unworthy measure, 
and by hisable criticisms succeeded 
in defeating the Government. On 
the overthrow of the Derby Cabi- 
net, the Earl of Aberdeen formed 
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a Coalition Ministry, in which 
Mr. Gladstone filled the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. On 
the 18th of April 1853, he pre- 
sented to the House of Commons 
such a striking and successful 
Budget as convinced members on 
both sides of the House that he 
was the most able Minister of 
finance that England had had for 
alongtime. The speech in which 
he introduced this famous Budget 
was a masterly and lucid exposi- 
tion of financial details, and made 
a deep impression upon the House. 
The care and labour he bestowed 
upon the preparation of his Bud- 
gets were remarkable. It is re- 
lated that on one occasion, being 
in the London offices of Mr. Lind- 
say, the shipowner, engaged in 
making a note of some shipping 
returns for his Budget, Mr. Glad- 
stone was observed by a brusque 
but wealthy Sunderland ship- 
owner, who rather admired the 
industrious and intelligent way 
in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did his work. After 
regarding him for a while, and 
not in the least knowing who he 
was, the shipowner at last ad- 
dressed him: ‘Thou writes a 
bonny hand, thou dost,’ he said. 
‘I am glad you think so,’ was the 
reply. ‘Ah, thou dost; thou 
maks thy figures weel; thou’rt 
just the chap I want.’ ‘ Indeed.’ 
‘Yes, indeed,’ said the Sunderland 
man: ‘I’m aman of few words, 
noo ; if thou’lt come over to Sun- 
derland T'll gie thee 120/, a 
year. Noo, then. ‘I’m much 
obliged for the offer,’ was the 
answer ; ‘and when Mr. Lindsay 
returns I'll consult him on the 
subject.’ Mr. Lindsay presently 
came into the office, was told of 
the offer that had been made, and 
the joke was kept up for a minute 
or two, Mr. Lindsay at last re- 
marking that he should be sorry 
to stand in the young man’s way, 
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and that the sooner they knew 
each other the better. ‘ Allow 
me, therefore,’ he said, ‘ to intro- 
duce to you the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone, of the Exchequer.’ 
After that explanation, the Sun- 
derland shipowner enjoyed the 
joke quite as much as Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

We now bring Mr. Gladstone’s 
parliamentary history down to 
the period of the Crimean War, 
when, as has been so well said, 
England ‘drifted’ into a desper- 
ate and costly struggle. All Mr. 
Gladstune’s dreams of favourable 
Budgets and increased commercial 
prosperity were now rudely dissi- 
pated, and, instead of pursuing 
the line of reduced taxation, he 
found himself suddenly compelled 
to increase the burdens of the 
country in order to meet an enor- 
mous war expenditure. During 
the trying period of the existence 
of the Aberdeen Ministry, he 
managed the financial affairs of 
the State with remarkable ability ; 
and, as was natural, on the col- 
lapse of the Coalition Cabinet, 
and a reconstruction of Govern- 
ment by Lord Palmerston in 
February 1855, Mr. Gladstone 
was continued in the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Shortly afterwards, on Mr. Roe- 
buck pressing his demand for a 
Committee of Inquiry into the 
condition of the British army be- 
fore Sebastopol, he resigned, be- 
ing succeeded by Sir G. C. Lewis. 
In 1856 there came the Treaty 
of Peace, and a return to quieter 
times. In 1858 Lord Derby once 
more undertook the duty of form- 
ing a Ministry, the Palmerston 
Government having been defeated 
on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
introduced after the attempt made 
by Orsini on the life of the Em- 
peror of the French, and brought 
forward, it was maintained, at the 
dictation of the French Govern- 
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ment. Mr. Gladstone made one 
of his most powerful speeches in 
opposition to this measure. The 
same year Mr. Gladstone accepted 
the appointment of Lord High 
Commissioner Extraordinary to 
the Ionian Islands; and, going 
out to Corfu to investigate and 
decide upon the claims of the 
Ionian people to incorporation 
with Greece, he advised that the 
cession of the islands should be 
conceded ; and ultimately, in June 
1864, this arrangement was for- 
mally carried into effect. 

On the reaccession to power of 
Lord Palmerston in 1859, Mr. 
Gladstone was again installed in 
the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and for the next six 
years he continued to fill that 
office with distinction and to the 
satisfaction of the country. In 
1860 the French Treaty of Com- 
merce was effected, the details 
thereof having been arranged with 
remarkable ability and success by 
Mr. Cobden, to whom Mr. Glad- 
stone paid a warm tribute of re- 
spect when he came to expound 
the scheme to the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone's long 
tenure of office on this occasion 
was, indeed, signalised by the 
passing of many fiscal measures 
of great utility and benefit to the 
country. Under his financial 
régime the excise duty on paper 
was abolished, the income-tax was 
greatly reduced, and many other 
imposts were either swept away 
or materially diminished. His 
Budget speeches were perhaps the 
most successful enunciations of 
financial policy which this cen- 
tury has known; they were al- 
ways listened to with eager in- 
terest by crowded benches, and 
were instinct with the true vigour 
and fire of oratory. 

At the general election of 
1865 the University of Oxford 
rejected Mr. Gladstone ; his depar- 























ture from the Tory principles 
which he had originally been 
elected to support, and had at one 
time so eloquently supported, was 
now so complete that, notwithstand- 
ing his great name as a statesman 
and financier, the full Tory 
strength of the University was 
exerted against him, and Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy was elected in 
his place. South Lancashire, how- 
ever, succeeded in carrying him, 
and the right honourable gentle- 
man sat for this constituency 
down to the year 1868, when 
defeat attended his efforts once 
again. Greenwich, however, had 
meanwhile elected him ; and when 
he next entered the House of 
Commons it was as Prime Minis- 
ter, possessing the support of a 
very substantial majority. The 
events of the five years of govern- 
ment which now ensued are well 
within the memory of all who 
take an interest in public affairs, 
and need not be dwelt upon in 
detail. Amongst the more import- 
ant measures which the Glad- 
stone Government succeeded in 
carrying through Parliament, it 
will be sufficient to enumerate the 
Irish Church LDisestablishment 
Act, the Endowed Schools Bill, 
the Trish Land Act, the Ballot 
Act, the Elementary Education 
Act, the Bill for the Abolition of 
Purchase in the Army, and the 
University Tests Bill. It has been 
given to few Ministries to place 
upon the statute-books so uumer- 
ous an array of conspicuous acts of 
legislation within so short a 
period ; and however much Mr. 
Gladstone’s opponents may be 
inclined to depreciate the value of 
these various measures, there are 
few but will allow that in passing 
them Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues were moved by a sincere 
desire to further the best interests 
of the people, and to establish in 
the country the principles of jus- 
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tice and freedom. Such a swift 
succession of great measures was 
calculated to induce the opinion 
in many minds that the wheels of 
Government were travelling too 
fast, and it was presaged that the 
coach of State would soon be up- 
set unless the Conservative brake 
were applied. When, therefore, 
Mr. Gladstone, in the early part 
of 1874, resolved to appeal to the 
country, the answer that came 
from the polling-booths was against 
him, and Mr. Disraeli, the Lord 
Beaconsfield of to-day, reigned in 
his stead. ‘Since that time Mr. 
Gladstone has occupied a singular, 
but yet powerful, position in 
English politics. When in 1874 
he found himself relegated to the 
‘cold shade of Opposition,’ he 
stepped back from the press of 
political warfare, and would fain 
have passed the remainder of his 
days in scholarly retirement ; but 
ever and anon he ‘scented the 
battle from afar,’ and plunged into 
the parliamentary arena again, 
and, veteran as he was, did gal- 
lant service for his party. Even 
though in January 1875 he abdi- 
cated the leadership of the Liberal 
party, he still constantly held 
himself in readiness for conflict ; 
and his vigorous onslaughts upon 
the Turkish Government, Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, and 
the Tory rule generally have been 
amongst the most memorable ora- 
torical sensations of the last three 
years. It is yet too soon to offer 
comment upon the manner in 
which Mr. Gladstone has borne 
himself in the impetuous attack 
he has recently made upon Mid- 
lothian, dislodging ‘the bold Buc- 
cleuch’ from the stronghold which 
had hitherto been regarded as al- 
most impregnable ; and to attempt 
to prophesy what Mr, Gladstone 
will do now that he has once more 
turned the tables upon his great 
rival would be altogether fruitless. 
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We must now say a few words 
about his literary career. His 
first great plunge into the world 
of letters was, as every one knows, 
in 1839, when he published his 
work on the State in its Relations 
with the Church ; a work which 
evoked a very powerful article 
from Macaulay in the Edinburgh 
Review. The critic, while dis- 
senting from Mr. Gladstone’s 
theories, complimented him high- 
ly upon his talents, integrity, and 


* benevolence, his unblemished cha- 


racter, and distinguished parlia- 
mentary abilities. In many re- 
spects Mr. Gladstone’s book was 
the most able work which had 
been published in support of 
Church and State views; and it 
was not surprising that when, 
nearly thirty years afterwards, he 
stood forward as the parent of a 
measure for disestablishing the 
Irish Church, this book of his 
younger days should be brought 
up in evidence against him. It 
was interesting at this stage to 
find Mr. Gladstone resuming his 
pen as the critic of his own book, 
and demolishing the opinions of 
his youth with as much vigour as 
he had once advanced them. In 
his Chapter of Autobiography, 
issued in 1868, he said, ‘I, the 
person who have now accepted a 
foremost share of the responsi- 
bility of endeavouring to put an 
end to the existence of the Irish 
Church as an Establishment, am 
also the person who, of all men 
in official, perhaps in public, life, 
did, until the year 1841, recom- 
mend, upon the highest and most 
imperious grounds, its resolute 
maintenance.’ In this notable 
biographical chapter, Mr. Glad- 
stone took great pains to show by 
what processes this change of 
opinion had been brought about. 
To take Mr. Gladstone’s first book 
and Lord Macaulay’s article, and 
read both by the light of A Chap- 


ter of Autobiography, is a most 
interesting political study. In 
1840, Mr. Gladstone published 
his work entitled Church Princi- 
ples considered in their Results. 
In the interval between 1840 and 
1858 was comprised the most 
active portion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political life; during that time 
his devotion to parliamentary 
duties was so complete that he 
had little leisure left for literary 
pursuits. In the last-named year, 
however, he surprised the world 
by the publication of his great 
work, Studies on Homer and the 
Homeric Age, which was at once 
received as an exhaustive and 
masterly effort, and won the grati- 
tude of European scholars. The 
vigour of thought, the intense 
sympathy with the highest poetry, 
and the imaginative power dis- 
played in Mr. Gladstone’s volumes, 
excited surprise and wonder. In 
later years he has frequently re- 
turned to Homer and Greece as a 
field for sympathetic labour. In 
1869 was published his Juventus 
Mundi: Gods and Men of the 
Heroie Age in Greece ; in 1876 
his Homeric Synchronism; and 
at intervals he has contributed 
many articles to leading reviews 
and magazines bearing on the 
Homeric poems. In 1874 we 
again find Mr. Gladstone writing 
on Church questions. ‘ What is 
Ritualism? he asked and answered 
in an article in the Contemporary 
Review, much to the indignation 
of the Roman Catholics ; and in 
a pamphlet on the Vatican De- 
crees in their Bearing on Civil 
Allegiance: a Political Expostu- 
lation, he returned to the attack 
with redoubled force, calling forth 
replies from the chief Romish 
prelates in England as well as 
from many distinguished laymen. 
So recently as last year the whole 
of Mr. Gladstone’s miscellaneous 
writings were published in seven 
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volumes under the title of Glean- 
ings of Past Years. These vol- 
umes do not include, however, 
his essays of a strictly controver- 
sial and classical nature. 

In the literary aspect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s career, no less than in 
its political aspect, one is forcibly 
struck with the immense amount 
of ground he has covered, and the 
stupendous results he has obtained. 
His pen has been as ready as his 
tongue to give expression to his 
views on all manner of subjects ; 
and if now and then he has been 
liable to the charge of ponderosity, 
there has never been absent from 
his writings that fulness of thought 
which is more valuable than mere 
grace of expression, and a sincerity 
and earnestness which carry with 
them the stamp of firm convic- 
tion. 

Coming now to examine the 
social and domestic side of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character, we are met 
with a diversity of action and an 
adaptability of mind which are alto- 
getherextraordinary. No matter in 
what circumstances he finds him- 
self placed—whether at a flower 
show, a gathering of operatives 
on strike, or at a reunion of dra- 
matic celebrities—he has always 
the ‘word in season’ ready; he 
can always advance a wealth of 
pertinent ideas, and enlarge upon 
the duties and obligations of the 
people he addresses. The daily 
newspapers are for ever on the 
alert for the words of wisdom, or 
of denunciation, or of entreaty that 
he may be prevailed upon to utter 
in his goings from place to place. 
His kindliness of heart is so great, 
and so active is his mind, that he 
is easily prevailed upon to speak 
or to write on anything and every- 
thing at a moment’s notice. In 
his triumphal journeys to Midlo- 
thian and back he has been way- 
laid at all the principal stations 
on the route by deputations and 
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miscellaneous crowds, and has 
deigned to launch forth his invec- 
tives against his political oppo- 
nents with as much seriousness 
from a carriage-window as if he 
had been standing in some large 
hall surrounded by his own par- 
ticular satellites. His industry is 
marvellous. His correspondence 
is probably as great as that of 
half a dozen editors ; he is pestered 
daily with letters from all parts of 
the kingdom—letters asking his 
opinion on every conceivable sub- 
ject ; letters inviting him to take 
the chair at, or address, political 
gatherings; letters requesting cha- 
ritable donations; and letters of 
compliment, criticism, or com- 
plaint without end. No wonder 
that Mr. Gladstone should have 
recourse to post-cards to facilitate 
the sending of replies. It is a 
great saving of time to Mr. Glad- 
stone to be able to inform John 
Smith on a post-card that he (Mr. 
Gladstone) never did vote for the 
abolition of knee-breeches, or to 
answer William Jones some mys- 
terious question on the law of 
hypothec, or to tell Mrs. Thomp- 
son that he is much obliged for 
the valuable hamper of vegetables 
and the innumerable good wishes 
he has received from her. As a 
true financier and economist Mr. 
Gladstone could not pretend to 
shut his eyes to the advantages of 
communication by post-card, espe- 
cially when it is considered that 
it was a Gladstone Government 
that invented it. 

The public journals are much 
beholden to Mr. Gladstone for 
the variety of subjects he gives 
them to write about in the course 
of a working year. Now it is 
‘Mr. Gladstone on Gardening ; 
now ‘ Mr. Gladstone on the Study 
of Natural History; now ‘ Mr. 
Gladstone on Sunday Observance,’ 
or ‘On the Cultivation of Art,’ or 
‘On Railway Travelling,’ or ‘On 
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the Advantages of Music.’ In 

the days of his brief retirement at 

Hawarden, after relinquishing the 

leadership of the Liberal party, 

he found vent for his excessive 
energy in the occupation of wood- 
cutting. In contrast with this 
vigorous taste may be put Mr. 
Gladstone’s well-known passion 
for pottery. At one time he pos- 
sessed a magnificent collection of 
china and bric-i-brac, and his 
knowledge of such things is that 
ofa connoisseur. As an instance 
of his power of appreciating the 
artistic value of articles of this 
class, his speech on the occasion 
of laying the foundation stone of 
the Wedgwood Institute at Burs- 
lem ought not to be forgotten. 
We have yet to speak of Mr. 

Gladstone’s domestic life. Mr. 

Gladstone was married in 1839 

to Catherine, daughter of Sir 

Stephen Richard Glynne of 

Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, a 

descendant of the Serjeant Glynne 

who was Lord Chief Justice in 

Cromwell’s time, and to whom 

Butler makes this allusion in 

Hudibras : 

* Was not the king by proclamation 
Declared a rebel all over the nation ? 
Did not the learned Glyn and Maynard 
To make good subjects traitors strain 

hari? 

It was Lord Chief Justice Glynne 

who bought Hawarden Castle 

from the Derby family after the 
execution of James, seventh Earl 
of Derby. On the death of Mrs, 

Gladstone’s brother, Sir Stephen 

Richard Glynne, the eighth 

baronet, in 1874, the baronetcy 

became extinct, there being no 
son to inherit the title ; the main 
portion of the wealth of the 

Glynnes, however, descended to 

Mrs. Gladstone. Mr. and Mrs. 

Gladstone have hadeight children, 

seven of whom survive, four sons 

and three daughters. The eldest 
son, Mr, W. H. Gladstone, has 


just been elected M.P. for East 
Worcestershire, having previously 
represented Whitby in Parlia- 
ment ; the second son, the Rev. 
Stephen Edward Gladstone, is 
Rector of Hawarden ; the third 
son, Henry Neville Gladstone, 
keeps up the commercial reputa- 
tion of the Gladstone family ; and 
the youngest son, Herbert John 
Gladstone, has lately come for- 
ward as a candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours, having at the 
late general election unsuccess- 
fully contested Middlesex in the 
Liberal interest, and at the pre- 
sent time being before the electors 
of Leeds as the chosen Liberal 
candidate in place of his father, 
who was elected both fur Leeds 
and Midlothian, but has decided 
to sit for the latter constituency. 
Mr. Gladstone’s eldest daughter, 
Agnes, is the wife of the Rev. E. 
C. Wickham, M.A., head-master 
of Wellington College. His two 
other daughters, Mary and Helen, 
are unmarried. 

In thus rapidly sketching a long 
and illustrious career many im- 
portant features have necessarily 
passed unnoticed, but such a broad 
general outline has been marked 
out as will, it is hoped, indicate the 
main stages by which Mr.Gladstone 
has attained to his present great- 
ness. He has been more lauded 
and more denounced, probably, 
than any man of his time. He 
has been accused of almost every 
possible political crime, and not a 
few private ones. It has been 
asserted that he is a Jesuit, that 
he is a Russian spy, and that, in 
fact, in him has been personified 
all the seven cardinal sins. So 
many evil things were said against 
him a couple of years ago that the 
Turkish newspapers found out 
that the ex-Premier was a Bil- 
garian. ‘His father was a pig- 
dealer in the vilayet of Kustendje,’ 
said the report ; ‘and young Glad. 
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stone ran away at the age of six- 
teen to Servia, and was then, with 
another pig-dealer, sent to London 
to sell pigs. He sold the proceeds, 
changed his name from Trozadin 
to Gladstone, and became a British 
subject. Fortune favoured him 
till he became Prime Minister. 
Gladstone has no virtues.’ His 
enemies in England have been 
hardly more correct in their es- 
timate of his characterand motives. 
To begin with, he was, according 
to Macaulay, ‘the rising hope of 
those stern and unbending Tories ; 
to-day he is the Tories’ evil genius, 
following them with his merciless 
shafts of deprecation whichever 
way they turn. On the other 
hand, the Liberals regard him 
with such an amount of admira- 
tion and devotion as they have 
had for no other leader in modern 
times. To them he is the perfect 
statesman, the man who combines 
in himself the highest gifts of 
oratory, the greatest ability as a 
financier, and the most honest and 
upright views of statesmanship of 
any man living. One would have 
liked Macaulay to have been 
spared to see the change which 
has come over Mr. Gladstone’s 
political theories in these later 
years, and to have expressed his 
opinion upon them in the same free 
and candid manner that he did in 
1839. He would have found that 
there was little that was ‘unbend- 
ing’ in Mr. Gladstone’s Toryism, 
after all, and would have been as- 
tonished to see that the once mem- 
ber for Newark had developed into 
amuch moreadvanced Liberal than 
ever Lord Macaulay himself could 
claim to be. But even at the com- 
mencement of his parliamentary 
career Mr. Gladstone was too ex- 
tensive in his mental range to admit 
of his being brought within the 
focus of ordinary criticism. It 
has often been unfortunate for 
Mr. Gladstone that he has seen so 
VOL, XXXVII, NO, COXXI. 
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much ofa subject at one time ; he 
has had a clear view of all the 
shadows that have been hovering 
around, and has often fought with 
them when it might have been 
better to have passed them by. 
The shadows have occasionally been 
more to him than the substance. 
‘ He has one gift,’ said Macaulay, 
‘most dangerous to a speculator, 
a vast command of a kind of lan- 
guage, grave and majestic, but of 
vague and uncertain import.’ It 
is not a difficult transition from 
this charge of redundancy of 
words to a more recent charge 
made by Lord Beaconsfield against 
Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ exuberant ver- 
bosity.’ Certainly Mr. Gladstone 
has excelled all living men in the 
length and number of his speeches, 
but it is from the fulness of his 
heart and the passion that is 
within his soul that he has spoken, 
not forthe sake ofany mere oratori- 
cal display. Speaking has been as 
natural to him as thinking or 
breathing, and Nature, and not 
art, has always been his prompter. 
To Mr. Gladstone life, and above 
all statesmanship, is a very serious 
matter. He cannot bring himself, 
except on very rare occasions, to 
deal with a question tenderly and 
airily; he is too sincere and 
earnest for that; there is such a 
supreme gravity about him that 
sallies of wit and little sparkles 
of playfulness are almost entirely 
lost upon him. His solemnity of 
style has been in strange contrast 
to the verbal sharp - shooting 
which Lord Beaconsfield has so 
frequently indulged in, and of 
which Mr, Gladstone has so often 
been the victim. The obscure 
member who rose to assail the 
great Conservative leader, in the 
House of Commons period of his 
existence, was lightly and uncere- 
moniously brushed away ; a similar 
personage rising to arraign Mr, 
Gladstone as a traitor and a 
DD 
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trickster, and really too insignifi- 
cant and absurd to be able to gain 
the sympathy of his own side of 
the House, would provoke Mr. 
Gladstone to turn upon him the 
full force of his indignation. It 
is something like answering a 
smart rap inflicted by a cane with 
a heavy blow from a sledge-ham- 
mer. But, notwithstanding this 
absence of the lighter weapons of 
oratory, Mr. Gladstone is one of 
the finest speakers that have ever 
graced the British Parliament. 
When the career of Mr. Gladstone 
comes to be regarded apart from 
the excitement and prejudice of 
contemporary events ; when he has 
finally ended his labours and 
doffed his harness; when the 
shadows of party warfare have 
moved away from the scene, 
driven back by the advancing rush 
of fresh parties and fresh objects 
of contention; and when the 
biographers and historians of a 
later generation step forward to 
assess the good and evil which the 
statesmen of to-day may have 
wrought,—when all these things 
come to pass, the name of Mr. 
Gladstone will be more bright 
and lustrous even than now, and 
the world will hold him in me- 
mory for the great and good work 
he has done for his country, and 
for the noble piety and integrity 
of his life. 
Mr. Rosertson GuapsTone. 


As we have already shown, 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone was the 
only commercial man amongst the 
sons of Sir John Gladstone. The 
fortunes of the Gladstone family 
had been already made in busi- 
ness when Mr, Robertson Glad- 
stone elected to continue the house 
of Gladstone & Co. ; nevertheless, 
when he came to manhood, he 
threw himself into the work with 
as much ardour as if his fortune 
had been still to make, Mr. 


Robertson Gladstone, like George 
Heriot, was of opinion that com- 
merce was most honourable, and 
he followed it diligently and with 
profit for a large number of years. 
While his brother, Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, was devoting all his 
strength and intellect to the work 
of the nation, Mr. Robertson Glad- 
stone was quietly, steadily, and 
persistently extending the opera- 
tions of the firm of Gladstone & 
Co., of which he rose to be the 
head on the death of his father in 
1851. As a business man he was 
highly respected, and in the public 
affairs of Liverpool always took 
the most lively interest. In 1852 
he was elected mayor of the 
borough, and was repeatedly soli- 
cited to allow himself to be brought 
forward as a parliamentary candi- 
date, but he declined. Like his 
brothers, he started political life as 
a Tory, but during the great Free- 
trade agitation gradually veered 
to the Liberal side, and became 
one of the most active supporters 
of the cause in Liverpool. His 
knowledge of trade matters was 
very extensive ; and it is said that 
on many questions of fiscal and 
commercial policy the experience 
and knowledge of the Liverpool 
merchant were of great service to 
his brother when, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he had to deal 
with financial and trading con- 
cerns. The strongest feeling of 
affection always subsisted between 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone and his 
distinguished brother. Whenever 
the ex-Premier came to Liverpool 
he invariably called at his brother's 
office in Court. During 
the memorable contest for South- 
west Lancashire, on the polling- 
day Mr. W. E. Gladstone was at 
his brother Robertson’s office, sit- 
ting in a private room, quietly 

in the translation of a 
portion of his beloved Iliad, while 
telegram after telegram arrived 


























telling how the election was pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Robertson Glad- 
stone served Liverpool with great 
fidelity and vigour; he was essen- 
tially a public-spirited man and 
a philanthropist, and both as a 
magistrate and as a member of the 
Municipal Corporation was deeply 
respected. At onetime he made a 
strong effort to put down drunken- 
ness in Liverpool. Morning after 
morning he was called upon in 
his magisterial capacity to inflict 
fines upon persons charged with 
being drunk, and the number of 
cases of this nature got to be so 
appalling that he at last decided 
upon publishing in the local 
papers every day the names and 
addresses of all drunkards brought 
before the bench. He carried 
this into force for a considerable 
time; but, unfortunately, the idea 
did not answer, publicity proved 
to have few terrors for the hordes 
of miserable creatures who were 
brought up before him for drun- 
kenness, and his well-meant en- 
deavours proved fruitless. He 
was a careful, kind, and conscien- 
tious magistrate, discharging the 
duties of the office with very great 
ability. He also gave a large 
share of his time to the work of 
the Town Council; and it is 
worthy of remark, as showing the 
regard in which he was held by 
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his townsmen, that for very many 
years he sat as the representative 
of the most influential ward in the 
town, that of Abercromby, and 
was year after year returned with- 
out opposition. All local move- 
ments of a charitable nature were 
sure of his sympathy and active 
support, and his benefactions to 
the institutions of the town were 
very numerous. He was a man of 
large heart and clear understand- 
ing, and has left a name behind 
him which will not soon be for- 
gotten. 


The house of Gladstone & Co. 
yet remains one of honour and 
note in Liverpool, and carries on 
an extensive business. The Glad- 
stones still possess large sugar and 
other plantations in the West 
Indies, and have trade connections 
with various parts of the world. 
Mr. Robertson Gladstone’s sons 
now take an active part in the 
direction of the firm’s affairs, and 
the reputation of the old house is 
as great as ever. A firm that, 
while doing so much for the com- 
mercial advancement of the coun- 
try, has in one of its sons been 
linked with the highest position 
in the State, has good cause to be 
remembered amongst the firms 
that have made their fortunes in 
business. 
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MYRTALE. 





‘Ipsum me melior quum Venus, 


rata detinuit compede Myrtale 
Libertina, fretis acrior Headris 


Currantis Calabros sinus.’-—Hor. Od, i. 33. 


‘ Amour est un étrange maitre.’—La FonTarne. 


Fatat Love, hapless Love, 
Why hast thou thus bound me ? 
Why with deadly toils and snares 
Ever thus surround me ? 
Though with many a specious art 
Glycera may woo me, 
Lo, Myrtale thou must send, 
And thus quite undo me! 


Never slave, helpless slave, 
Toiling in war-galley, 
Wore such adamantine chains 
As do I, Myrtale. 
Though I strive to break the spell 
Which thou weav’st around me, 
Glycera must woo in vain— 
Thou alone hast bound me. 


Other loves, fitter loves, 
May around me rally ; 
At thy coming they must flee, 
Queen of Love, Myrtale ! 
Wild as Adriatic wave 
On Calabria dashing, 
Brilliant as the blood-red flame 
From tall Pharos flashing. 


Though thy chain, golden chain, 
All my love confining, 

Thou hast cast around my soul, 
Heed not my repining. 

While this bright to-day is ours, 
Sorrow, hear our vale / 

Love and joy and life may be 


Bright with thee, Myrtale! A. H. M. 
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THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. J. H. Rippet. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
AT SUNNYDOWN FARM. 


Mrs. Patrnorre’s mind might 
have remained at rest concerning 
that question as to whether she 
should be made an ‘ honest wo- 
man,’ to use a most singular, 
though common, phrase, with a 
legal right to all the many good 
things she had hitherto enjoyed 
as a mere matter of favour, or left 
with some small settlement to 
make the best of a bad position. 
If Mr. Hay had been possessed of 
so little compunction and such 
strong sense as to seize the oppor- 
tunity offered to cut the knot of 
his difficulty without hesitation, 
this story of a man’s kindly heart 
and honourable weakness, and of 
@ woman’s selfish baseness, could 
never have been written. 

Through the hours and the days 
and the weeks she sat wondering 
whether he would marry her ; 
marvelling what he would allow 
her if he did not ; and planning 
how she would order her future 
life if she had to leave The Aspens 
and all the luxuries and comforts 
which there surrounded her. 

As for him, the notion of not 
marrying her never crossed his 
mind. It could not be said that 
he considered what would be best 
for his own happiness, since the 
idea that any choice was left, that 
two courses were open, did not 
then, did not afterwards, occur to 
him. He had done a wrong; 
what lay ready to his hand was 
to right that wrong so far as lay 
in his power. If Mr. Palthorpe 





had returned, he meant, so soon 
as she was free, to marry her. 
Now Mr. Palthorpe was dead, 
there lay a heavier necessity upon 
him to make her his wife. He 
owed a double duty now—to the 
living woman, to the dead man— 
and he would discharge that duty. 

It was not a necessity to try to 
evade, a matter concerning which 
there could be argument or hesi- 
tation. It had to bedone. Some 
men pay their debts, and some 
compound them. To the former 
class he belonged. All the years 
of his life he knew could not be 
long enough to liquidate the 
liabilities he had incurred, but he 
would pay so far as lay in his 
power. He would accept the re- 
sponsibility without demur; he 
did not appeal against the sentence 
he knew he deserved. 

All this time, ever since the 
morning when in the faint gray 
light he first saw her standing 
under the Portuguese laurel—a 
tree which had already become in 
his mind almost identical with 
the upas—the deadly canker of 
the second life he led was eating 
into his very soul. Until that 
period life had been all straight- 
forward, nothing to conceal in it, 
nothing to confess; from his 
childhood he had been, if some- 
what reserved and reticent, per- 
fectly truthful and straightfor- 
ward; but from the hour he fell 
under the influence of her fatal 
beauty this was changed. He 
could not be outspoken on such 
a subject. Even if she had been 
single when they first met, the 
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difference in rank and the influ- 
ence of his somewhat restricted 
education would have kept him 
silent concerning the admiration 
he felt ; and ever since, existence 
had seemed to him a long lie. 
The burden of the secret was 
sometimes more than he could 
bear ; setting aside the shame and 
scandal of an open trial, he felt 
anything would be welcome that 
evaded the necessity for conceal- 
ment, and enabled him to abandon 
the mystery and artifices necessi- 
tated by the very nature of the 
life he was leading. 

The past he could not undo; 
but in the future he might atone ; 
and he longed with pitiful earnest- 
ness for the day when, calling the 
woman, for whom he felt passion- 
ate love no longer, wife, he might 
begin to lead a new life, and on 
the ruins of his former happiness 
erect a dwelling where he should 
not be afraid to meet the eye of 
man, and bring up his children— 
for there were children—uncon- 
scious of the taint of shame that 
overshadowed their birth. 

He did not know then what 
he grasped afterwards—that a sin 
never dies ; that though coffined 
and buried it will even in this 
world burst its tomb; that there 
is a visible resurrection here for 
almost every crime a man can 
commit ; and that the more sensi- 
tive his conscience, the more ten- 
der his heart, the more certain will 
be its appearance, the more terri- 
ble its coming. Ay, thrust the 
mould over it as he will, pile the 
weight of years on the top of it if 
he can, it will quicken at last, 
and after lying for autumns and 
winters forgotten, for so many 
autumns and winters that the 
sinner himself has grown acquaint- 
ed with the sere and yellow leaves 
of human life and the snows and 
frosts of threescore years and 
ten, it will spring up and bear 
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fruit, so that all who pass by may 
see what manner of seed was 
planted there. 

Of all that was in his mind, 
however, he said no word to the 
woman he meant to walk with 
him through the years to come. 
Never accustomed to talk much 
about his feelings to any one, 
circumstances, as well as the un- 
sympathetic quality of her cha- 
racter, had combined to render 
him especially reserved towards 
her. His difficulties, his plans, 
his intentions, his aspirations were 
things he would have found it 
hard to express to any one, and 
he found it doubly hard to express 
them to her. In that vague 
future, perhaps, to which he 
looked forward with a hope born 
out of the misery of the present, 
he might be able to talk more 
freely ; but even these little things, 
insignificant in themselves, but 
pregnant with meaning to him, 
indicated there would be a differ- 
ence always between his married 
life and the married lives of other 
men, 

For instance, one morning, 
walking from his lodgings into 
the City, he passed a church in 
the Bloomsbury district, from the 
doors of which a wedding-party 
were just issuing. 

It was not a grand wedding in 
any sense of the word. The 
guests bidden did not clearly be- 
long to the Upper Ten. There 
was no glamour of rank and 
fashion about the affair, neither 
was it encircled by any halo of 
riches, The carriages were evi- 
dently hired ; the dresses of the 
company were by no means mag- 
nificent ; but the bride was young 
and innocent-looking; and her 
family had come to the ceremony, 
and the bridegroom’s friends were 
there as well; and every one 
looked pleased and happy; and 
there was clearly no mystery about 
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the affair, no phantom lurking 
behind the pillars of the portico, 
no skeleton awaiting the arrival 
of the ae ta pair in the 
house they were going to, wherever 
it might be. 

No such wedding-morn as that 
coulddawn forhim. In the sight 
of men who knew him it was 
impossible he could take her for 
his lawful wife. It would all 
have to be done secretly and pri- 
vately. To that ceremony he 
could not bid father, mother, 
brother, or sister. With a groan 
he turned from the glad voices 
and the smiling faces, and, taking 
a narrow by-lane, plunged into a 
maze of unfamiliar streets, and so 
lost sight of the party. 

But he did not forget the com- 
parison it had provoked. All 
day, for many days, he caught 
himself thinking in a stupid dis- 
satisfied dream of what his mar- 
riage might have been, of what 
life might have held for him, had 
he left Mr. Marker’s a little earlier 
or chosen a different road back to 
town. 

The same feeling oppressed him 
when he saw children in the arms 
of their nurses stopped and ad- 
mired by friends of their parents, 
and greeted openly in the public 
streets. 

Ah, who would stop his chil- 
dren and speak to them? Him- 
self had fixed a gulf neither they 
nor he could pass, which must 
for ever keep his own kindred and 
the innocent babies asunder ; for 
them no grandfather’s presents, 
no grandmother’s caresses, no 
doting aunts, no loving cousins ! 

And then he would turn away 
also from places where he saw 
these meetings and greetings, and 
go down into the busy City and 
fight the business battle, and strive 
for Mammon’s prizes with the best, 

So that on the occasions when 
they did meet the impressions 


left by these thoughts, and such 
as these, increased his natural 
reserve, and gave perhaps some 
colourable ground for Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe’s fear that he now perhaps 
meant to cast her adrift, though, 
indeed, the chief desire in the 
man’s mind was to make atone- 
ment, and to remedy as far as 
in him lay the wrong he had 
done. 

Though entertaining not the 
slightest doubt of Mr. Palthorpe’s 
death, he was too sensible and 
too careful a man to neglect any 
possible means of satisfying him- 
self upon the point. 

Every one who was to be seen 
on the subject he saw ; every scrap 
of confirmatory evidence he ga- 
thered and garnered together ; 
and the result was he felt as sure 
as the mate and the captain, both 
of whom beheld the waves engulf 
him, that the handsome generous 
young fellow, who, having lost all 
for love, had gone afar off to seek 
fortune and health, could return 
to his native land no more. 

‘Best so,’ thought the man, 
who could never recall those frank 
blue eyes, that gracious ingenuous 
manner, that pleasant voice now 
hushed in death, that warm grate- 
ful clasp of a hand cold and stiff, 
which might never grasp his 
again, without the feeling that 
he himself had sent the confiding 
husband to his grave. ‘ Best so ; 
better to go down into the cruel 
ocean trusting and believing, than 
to return and find the woman for 
whose sake he gave up fortune, 
station, kindred, false as the light- 
est of her sex! 

When the various interviews 
were over, and all possible in- 
quiries made and ended, he told 
how he had been engaged, and 
what he had done. 

‘I am going abroad on busi- 
ness,’ he said, ‘for a short time ; 
when I return we will make our 
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arrangements for the future.’ And 
so he left her, with the certain 
resolution in his own mind of 
doing such justice as he might, 
but failing to explain in explicit 
words to her precisely what he 
meant. 

And she was afraid to inquire. 
For the first time in her life her 
tongue refused to ask the question 
her heart longed to put. Not 
from shyness, but from dread. 
She knew he could leave her; 
she was well aware there was no 
bond between them strong enough 
to compel marriage unless he chose 
to accord it. 

She felt in worse plight now 
than she had done before the 
arrival of the tidings that made 
her a widow ; then, she considered 
in a vague sort of way, he would 
have to deal with one stronger 
than himself ; now, she had no 
one to trust to but herself. Vague- 
ly she understood her personal 
hold upon the man who held her 
future fate in his hands was but 
slender ; and, as has before been 
said, her faith in generosity, jus- 
tice, duty, was of the feeblest. 

In his shoes she knew how she 
would walk. She plumbed the 
depths of her own selfishness, 
and found no thought for another 
would keep her constant if inter- 
est drew her in a contrary direc- 
tion. His silence she miscon- 
strued, as, indeed, many wiser 
women might have done; she 
had seen almost nothing of the 
world, and was perfectly unaware 
that, while her own sex find relief 
in ‘talking over’ their troubles, the 
other feel it little less than agony 
to converse concerning their men- 
tal wounds. 

‘I shall die if I do not speak,’ 
saysa woman. ‘I cannot bear my 
burden if I do,’ says a man. 

For this reason, and for no 
other, he held his peace ; and she, 
miserable and unsettled, awaited 


his return, much as a criminal 
awaits the sentence of his judge. 

While he was away she took 
an opportunity of going down to 
Ravelsmede. 

She had her reasons for revisit- 
ing her old home, or she never 
would have taken the journey. 

Once each year, at least, since 
her husband’s departure, she went 
to see her relatives; but these 
visits were necessary: this, on 
the face of it, did not seem to be 
so. 
Concerning that matter, how- 
ever, Mrs. Palthorpe was to her- 
self perfectly frank. ‘ 

‘I had better keep in with 
them,’ she said mentally, without 
the smallest reservation ; ‘no one 
knows what may happen; and 
accordingly she went to the old 
place dressed in widow’s weeds, 
and stayed long enough to decide 
that, whatever happened, she 
could not, would not, go back to 
that life. 

‘I would rather beg my bread 
in London than spend the rest 
of my days in this dismal farm- 
house,’ she muttered in confidence 
to her pillow ; and it is only fair 
to add her aunt’s views concerning 
her future residence in that part 
of the country chanced for once 
to be identical with those enter- 
tained by the niece. 

‘I wouldn't have her here,’ 
thought the honest, hard-working, 
economical creature ; ‘not if she 
paid me a hundred a year.’ 

In order to cover the actual 
reasons for her residence in Lon- 
don, Mrs. Palthorpe had, at a 
very early period, announced her 
intention of earning her own liv- 
ing in the metropolis. She had 
a taste for millinery, she said, and 
could get an engagement. Never 
once had Miss Aggles doubted 
the truth of this statement. At 
the farm the inmates were not 
given to inventing or circulating 
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untruths ; and, honest themselves, 
they saw nothing inconsistent in 
Mrs. Palthorpe’s proceedings. 

They left her to settle matters 
with her husband when he came 
back ; meanwhile they were per- 
haps glad she elected to relieve 
them of her presence. 

Ever since she grew up her 
ways had not been their ways ; 
and as her grandfather grew older 
and more infirm he cared less for 
young people and their restless 
habits than of old. 

‘ Miry tires me,’ he complained 
to his daughter. He had always 
been fond of and proud of her ; 
but while she was about the place 
there seemed a shadow on it, 
which lightened when her visit 
ended and she was travelling back 
to town. 

In good truth ‘ Miry,’ as the 
old man called her, was enough 
to tire any one. Nothing about 
the farm satisfied her; she could 
not find a pleasant word to speak 
concerning house orfurniture, bird 
or beast. The country held no 
charm for her. The peace and 
silence of the quiet homestead 
made her wretched and discon- 
tented. Nothing looked well; 
nothing was done right. 

‘Miry has got London ways,’ 
said her grandfather—which, in- 
deed, was a most unfair reflection 
upon London; but Mr. Aggles 
knew no better—‘and we can’t 
please her now.’ 

No, they could not please her— 
Miss Aggles knew they had never 
been able to compass that ; and ac- 
cordingly, when she saw her niece, 
arrayed in the deepest mourning, 
cross their threshold, the sight 
filled her with the gravest appre- 
hensions, 

‘She is surely not coming to 
live with us,’ thought Miss Aggles, 
in terror; but Mrs. Palthorpe 
soon reassured her. 

‘No; I am going back again 
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the day after to-morrow,’ she said, 
in answer to her aunt’s inquiry. 
‘I thought as we were not very 
busy I would come down and see 
how you were getting on and talk 
things over.’ 

‘Father has taken it sorely to 
heart,’ remarked Miss Aggles, re- 
ferring to Mr. Palthorpe’s death 
of course, and not to any other 
fact which he might have been 
more disposed to take to heart 
had he chanced to be acquainted 
with it. 

* It was about the last thing we 
expected to hear, wasn’t it? said 
Mrs. Palthorpe, with admirable 
composure. ‘ Where is grandfather 
—in the water-meadow? Ill go 
and find him.’ 

* Well, you do take it cool,’ 
observed Miss Aggles, looking 
after the retreating figure as it 
went sweeping over the grassy 
path leading away to the calm 
meandering river. 

In the evening, when they were 
seated in the dark parlour, dimly 
lighted by two heavy-framed 
windows almost covered with roses 
and creepers, talking low and 
softly about the dead man, the 
same idea was once again forced 
upon Miss Aggles’ understanding. 

‘I can’t believe it real,’ the old 
farmer was saying. ‘ It seems to 
me just impossible to believe that 
I am here, and he is lying drowned 
in that waste of waters. I never 
am able to get the thought of him 
out of my mind.’ 

Mrs. Palthorpecarefully smooth- 
ed out the creases in her crape 
and remained silent. 

‘It was an ill day for him, my 
lass, when he took up with your 
pretty face,’ went on Mr. 
(framed in a widow’s cap that face 
looked at the speaker with a cer- 
tain degree of interest) ; ‘for you 
were a pretty girl then—’ 

‘Mira thinks she is pretty 


still,’ interposed Miss Aggles ; 
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who had never been beautiful, 
and was, perhaps, not sorry to 
deal her niece this backhanded 
blow. 

Mrs. Palthorpe spoke. 

‘Have I lost my looks, then? 
she asked, with a show of feeling 
she never displayed when her lost 
husband was the topic of conver- 
sation. 

‘No, no ; you are a good-looking 
woman still,’ answered her grand- 
father, with cruel candour, and a 
deprecatory sort of kindness more 
terrible to the subject than any 
criticism could have proved, no 
matter how severe ; ‘ but you are 
not a girl any more, and you have 
not got the colour you used to 
have, and you are peaked a bit 
with fretting.’ 

There was an awkward pause. 
Mrs. Palthorpe had looked at the 
speaker for a moment in dismay ; 
then she recommenced smoothing 
out those folds in her crape. Miss 
Aggles watched her carefully. 

‘ And it is right you should fret, 
my dear,’ went on the old man, 
pursuing his old train of thought, 
perfectly unconscious of the fire 
and fury his granddaughter was 
smothering, as she sat idly pass- 
ing her hands continually over the 
erape she wore ;‘ for it is not often 
a girl is taken to by a man like 
that, and has not cause to rue it; 
quite right the face that cost him 
so much should look worn and 
changed now he cannot come back 
any more to fetch the colour to 
the cheeks and the smiles to the 
mouth. I would not have liked 
you to be less sorry, though it has 
changed you, Miry ; for he was a 
gallant gentleman and an honest 
man.’ 

She did not answer; she never 
lifted her head. Still that busy, 
busy hand kept smoothing, 
smoothing the crape which: was 
worn for him. 

*I can’t believe it,’ mused the 





farmer ; ‘it seems to me impos- 
sible. When I think of him, it’s 
not so many years ago, Miry, 
coming along the path through 
the plantations, with his gun and 
his dogs and his handsome face 
and pleasant manner. “ A happy 
new year to you, Mr. Aggles,” he 
said. “And many of them to 
you, Master Tom,” I answered. 
“And many of them to you,” he 
rattled back quick as shot. ‘Ah, 
sir,” I said, “I can’t look for 
many more.” “Don’t talk in 
that absurd way,” he answered ; 
“ you'll outlive me most likely.” 
When I think of that, as I began 
with remarking, I can’t bring it 
home to myself that he is dead, 
that I shall never hear his cheery 
voice any more.’ 

‘I wouldn't think of it, father,’ 
said Miss Aggles. 

‘How can I help thinking of 
it ? answered the old man. ‘ Since 
the news came have I ever had 
him out of my head day or night, 
waking or sleeping? Why, it was 
only this afternoon, not an hour 
before Miry came down to the 
water-meadow, that I could have 
sworn I saw him on the other 
bank with his creel and fishing- 
tackle. I had to rub my eyes to 
make sure there was nobody ; and 
yesterday morning I thought I 
saw somebody skirt the hawthorn 
hedge beside the paddock, and I 
thought, “ For certain that’s Mas- 
ter Tom,” and again it was no 
human being. Strange, isn’t it?’ 

He made this appeal to his 
daughter, and for answer she only 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
Then he turned slowly to Mrs. 
Palthorpe. She answered by 
rising from her chair and leaving 
the room. 

‘I wouldn't talk about him 
before her, father,’ remarked Miss 
Aggles, struggling with tears. 

‘Poor soul! she takes on, 
doesn’t she, Jane? It was wrong 
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of me, but I felt I must speak out 
the things I had seen.’ 

‘You did not see them, father ; 
it all came from over-thinking,’ 
answered Miss Aggles. 

‘Poor young gentleman!’ said 
the farmer, who had been more 
shaken by the news than his 
daughter imagined. ‘It was an 
evil day for him when he was 
caught by Miry’s pretty face.’ 

‘Ay, that it was,’ answered 
Miss Aggles heartily, with more 
reason than even she conceived. 

It is curious, but true, that 
whereas while the man was living 
these honest and perfectly non- 
conventional people had clearly un- 
derstood the change in his worldly 
position wrought by his uncle’s 
will, now they reverted to the 
days gone by, and, utterly ignoring 
the period of his struggling clerk- 
ship, the time when he, born, ac- 
cording to their ideas, in ‘the 
purple,’ lay between life and 
death, helped forward to recovery 
by the little money which could 
be sent up from Hampshire, 
thought and spoke of him only as 
Mr. Tom, as the future squire, as 
the blue-eyed open-faced young 
chap who used to come, gun in 
hand, dogs at heel, down to the 
farm, where one of the inmates, at 
all events, was far too pretty. As 
the future squire, as the gracious 
and graceful blue-eyed young gen- 
tleman with ready tongue and 
smooth face and pleasant manners, 
he could return no more ; but— 
death is very merciful—without 
a blot or blemish, without the 
smallest decadence in the social 
scale, without loss of fortune, or 
the faintest struggle of any kind, 
the waters gave back the memory 
of this man, whose only fault had 
been loving too much and trusting 
as he loved. 

Perfectly the old man saw the 
young Squire walking through the 
wood, as if he were present ; Miss 
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Aggles gave him once more the 
glass of milk he asked for, with 
that winsome smile on his face ; 
but from out their recollection was 
blotted the time during which he 
struggled for daily bread, when he 
lay in the poor mean room, look- 
ing out upon the Romford-road, 
fighting hard for life. 

* We know he is better off,’ said 
Miss Aggles, in a voice broken by 
tears. 


‘He would not thank us to 
bring him back, I feel sure of 
that,’ answered the farmer ; ‘ but 
it seems cruel hard for him to be 
drowned just when he stood a 
chance of having some comfort in 
his life. Idon’t know that I ever 
thought so much about his losing 
the old place as I did this morn- 
ing, when I stood looking up at 
the plantation, with the sun shining 
down on the trees and the birds 
singing in the woods.’ 

‘It does not signify to him now, 
father.’ 

‘I know it does not; but I 
can’t help my thoughts and feel- 
ings. I should not have minded 
so much if I could have seen him 
buried.’ 

Miss Aggles did not speak. 

‘And I have been thinking, 
too, Jane, that perhaps we might 
have done more for him when he 
was so ill. If I had sold Fury, 
and not grudged parting with him 
then, he could have had the cheque 
Mr. Sinton offered me for him. 
When the brute kicked himself 
lame and made himself of no ac- 
count, as one may say, I felt it 
served me right for my greed and 
covetousness. If we had sent him 
that money, perhaps he would 
have got stronger, and need not 
have left the country and died 
without a friend near him.’ 

‘ Father, father,’ entreated Miss 
Aggles, as the old man broke down 
fairly, ‘don’t take on in this way. 
You did all for the best; you 
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spared all you could, and never 
grudged a penny of it. If no 
one had more to reproach himself 
with than you, this world would 
be a different place. He under- 
stood, and he was grateful for the 
help you gave. Don’t you recol- 
lect what he said before he went 
away? don’t you remember the 
beautiful letter he wrote when 
he enclosed the money ? 

* Yes ; I was looking at it this 
morning,’ said Mr. Aggles. 

‘I am sure if you had been his 
father he could not have used 
more feeling language.’ 

‘No; and that is why I fret, 
and why I can’t get over his 
death. If he had been different, 
forgetful, light-minded, ungrateful, 
I should not have felt it as I do; 
but he was so true and so good, 
I can’t get over the loss.’ 

‘You will in time,’ she said 
gently, and with more feeling than 
the words themselves might seem 
to imply. 

‘You are right,’ he answered ; 
‘ we get over everything in time ; 
it is wonderful what it does—won- 
derful that the coming and going 
of days and nights should cure 
grief, and make us forget troubles 
as we do.’ 

She knew what he meant: she 
understood he was thinking of the 
vacant places round his hearth, 
of the empty seats once filled, of 
the faces that could look on him 
no more, of the grass-grown graves 
across which the shadow of the 
church-tower fell softly when the 
sun was westering. She was not 
young or pretty, or winning in 
manner ; but she loved the old man 
tenderly, and the kiss she laid on 
his furrowed cheek was as touch- 
ing in its womanly sympathy and 
filial affection as if she had been 
endowed with every personal 


grace. 
*You have been a good daughter 
to me; your mother said you 
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would. God bless you, Jane ; and 
having so spoken the old man rose, 
and remarking, ‘I think I'll go to 
bed now ; I am very tired,’ walked 
more feebly than his wont across 
the parlour and up the wide easy 
staircase to his room. 

For a few minutes after he 
went Miss Aggles remained stand- 
ing by the window and looking 
out into the gathering twilight ; 
then tying a handkerchief over her 
head she crossed the hall, and 
stepping out of doors went to seek 
her niece. 


CHAPTER XV. 
MRS. PALTHORPE IS FRANK. 


Mrs. PautrHorre was walking 
up and down beside the quick 
clear river that flowed through 
Mr. Aggles’ farm. She looked 
ghostly and mysterious in her 
trailing black garments, pacing 
restlessly close to the margin of 
the water, which seemed white by 
reason of the chalk over which it 


ran. 

At a botanical garden in a coun- 
try town, where a few monkeys 
and other animals were kept to 
lure shillings into the exchequer, 
Miss Aggles had once seen the 
‘restless Cavey’ walking up and 
down at the length of its chain. 
She had not thought of the crea- 
ture for years and years, but as 
she approached her niece the 
whole scene seemed to start up 
out of the depths of memory: 
the monkeys grinning behind the 
wires, the houses where the other 
beasts were kept, the trees stand- 
ing so still and quiet in the sultry 
noontime, the scent of flowers, 
the smell of the animals, the 
sound of music—for it chanced to 
be a féte-day, and a band was 
playing in the distance. 

It all came back to her, not as 
a recollection, but as a present 
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fact, with the Cayey in the fore- 
ground walking up and down 
without a moment’s stop or pause. 

Then the illusion vanished, and 
beside the clear swift river she 
beheld her niece pacing up and 
down just like a creature on the 
chain, and she knew it was that 
sight which had recalled the Cavey 
to her recollection. 

‘That looks as if she was miser- 
able,’ thought Miss Aggles, paus- 
ing for an instant to watch that 
restless pacing to and fro. ‘I 
must have wronged her ; and in- 
deed how could she help feeling it ? 

Mrs. Palthorpe could have 
answered that question, could have 
told how very easy it is for some 
people to feel nothing under 
heaven, save that which affects 
their own comfort and their own 
convenience, 

‘ Aren’t you afraid of catching 
cold, Mira, with nothing on your 
head? asked Miss Aggles, drawing 
near her niece, who had stopped 
suddenly at sight of her. 

‘No,’ answered Mrs. Palthorpe 
shortly (never specially remark- 
able for courtesy, in the abandon of 
family life she entirely dispensed 
with ceremony). 

*I should not care to run the 
risk myself,’ said Miss Aggles 
meekly. ‘I dread so much being 
ill.’ 

‘T am never ill,’ returned Mrs. 
Palthorpe. 

Miss Aggles stood silent for an 
instant ; then sheinquired whether 
her niece would rather be alone. 

‘Some,’ she hinted, ‘ preferred 
to bear their trouble by them- 
selves.’ 

‘I don’t,’ was the reply: ‘I am 
sick of being alone ; besides, I want 
to ask you something. Do you 
think grandfather was right when 
he said what he did a while 
ago? 

‘About seeing your husband, 
dear? questioned Miss Aggles, 
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with a timorous glance towards 
the opposite bank ; it was a lonely 
place and an eerie uncanny sort 
of light. ‘O no! the dead can’t 
come back; it was only his fancy.’ 

‘I did not mean that nonsense,’ 
explained Mrs. Palthorpe, in a tone 
of the most withering contempt ; 
* you remember what he said about 
my having lost my looks. Do 
you think I have? 

A child might have knocked 
Miss Aggles down at that moment. 
Never was woman more utterly 
astounded. Her good looks! She 
was thinking about looks, and 
her mourning so new the creases 
were not yet out of it! Pacing 
up and down, she had been con- 
sidering whether she was as hand- 
some as ever, instead of mourning 
for the husband who lay in no 
one could tell how many fathoms 
deep of water. 

‘Why do you ask? she at 
Iength managed to say. 

* Because I want to know,’ was 
the answer. 

‘You are as good-looking as 
ever you were, declared Miss 
Aggles, ‘and as hard. If it is 
any comfort for you to be told so, 
you are handsomer. You have 
not got so much colour, and you 
are somewhat thinner, and father 
is fond of colour and likes to see 
women plump; but that is no- 
thing. Any change I notice in 
your face is for the better. I 
can’t say as much either for your 
manners or your heart.’ 

Mrs. Palthorpe did not retort ; 
she only walked on a few steps 
slowly and thoughtfully, her aunt 
keeping beside her. 

‘Anybody but yourself, Mira,’ 
continued Miss Aggles, embolden- 
ed perhaps ‘by her niece’s silence, 
‘would have been almost out of 
her mind with grief. When we 
feel the death as we do, how you 
can take it so calmly is past my 
comprehension. A stranger or a 
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friend either might think you had 
never cared for him.’ 

‘1 never did.’ 

‘ Mira 

‘I never did,’ she repeated, in 
the same even passionless voice in 
which she had first made the con- 
fession. ‘If you are shocked, I 
can’t help it. The truth is the 
truth, and all I cared for, all I 
wanted, was to be mistress at the 
Hall. I thought it would be a fine 
thing to marry a gentleman and 
sit down a lady ; but my word, if 
I had known what the end was 
to turn out, his uncle might have 
kept him forme. I never thought 
life up yonder’—and she nodded 
in the direction of the farm—par- 
ticularly delightful; but it was 
heavenly, heavenly I tell you, in 
comparison to my lot in that den 
at the East-end of London. We 
wanted for everything ; we did not 
live half as well as you do here ; 
we had no money, and we had no 
friends ; and then, to crown all, 
there came that accident.’ 

She had stopped, in order to 
give more emphasis to her state- 
ment, and Miss Aggles stood still 
also. Nowinvoluntarily she moved 
a step back from her niece as she 
said, 

‘Then you refused to go with 
him, not because you were expect- 
ing your baby to be born, but be- 
cause—’ 

‘Because,’ finished Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe, ‘I was resolved not to be 
a slave in Australia as I had been 
aslave here. We could not agree ; 
I was not going to work my fin- 
gers to the bone for him or any- 
body else. I did not marry to be 
a servant and a drudge. I told 
him exactly what I meant. It 
was he put the matter upon my 
condition, though indeed I don’t 
think another man could have 
been found who would have ex- 
pected me to go in such circum- 
stances,’ 


*O poor young man! O poor, 
poor fellow !’ groaned Miss Aggles. 

‘I knew you would say that,’ 
sneered Mrs. Palthorpe. ‘I would 
have told you all this long ago, 
only I felt sure you would take 
his side. It does not matter now, 
of course; only don’t come to me 
asking if I am sorry, for I’m 
not.’ 

‘And what should you have 
done, supposing the vessel had 
brought him safe back ? 

‘I can’t tell you, for I don’t 
know myself. I would not have 
gone to Australia with him, how- 
ever.” 

‘It was best he went to the 
bottom,’ said Miss Aggles thought- 
fully. 
q think so,’ acquiesced Mrs. 
Palthorpe: ‘whether he would 
agree with us or not, is another 
matter. Shall we goin now? it is 
getting chilly.’ 

‘Go in by yourself,’ said Miss 
Aggles. ‘I will stay here a 
minute or two.’ 

‘You think 1 am not good 
enough to walk with, I suppose,’ 
conjectured Mrs. Palthorpe. ‘As 
you were so fond of him, it isa 
pity he did not marry the aunt 
instead of the niece.’ 

*I would not talk that way if 
I were you, Mira ; it is not decent,’ 
remarked Miss Aggles. 

With a short laugh Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe turned towards the house, 
leaving Miss Aggles standing by 
the river's side with the tears 
running down her cheeks, for the 
man ‘ whose heart must have been 
wrung,’ she thought, ‘who must 
have suffered cruelly.’ 

‘I do not think she can be quite 
in her right mind,’ added the honest 
creature, searching about for some 
shadow of comfort, some forlorn 
hope, that might open a way 
of escape from the ideas that 
were harassing her. ‘She never 
would have spoken that way un- 





















































less she was out of her head. I 
must try to bring her to a better 
frame of mind to-morrow.’ 

But before the morrow Mrs. 
Palthorpe herself decided she had 
made a mistake ; and accordingly 
after breakfast, when she and 
Miss Aggles were alone, she took 
the opportunity of trying to eat 
her words, 

‘I did not mean all I said last 
night, aunt,’ she began awkwardly 
enough. ‘I can’t think what pos- 
sessed me to speak as I did at 
all.’ 

‘ Tam sure neither can I, Mira,’ 
answered Miss Aggles. ‘I could 
not sleep for thinking about what 
you told me.’ 

‘ Try to forget it,’ recommended 
Mrs, Palthorpe. 

‘T’ll try ; but such things are 
not so easily forgotten. I am 
thankful your grandfather did not 
hear you. It would have broken 
his heart.’ 

‘Where is he gone? asked 
Mrs. Palthorpe, judiciously chang- 
ing the topic. 

‘To Ravelsmede,’ answered Miss 
Aggles ; ‘and he will bring back 
Rachel with him.’ 

The widow did not answer, 
though her aunt’s tone suggested 
that she expected some reply. 

Finding none came, however, 
she went on : 

‘Mira, you must leave the 
child with us.’ 

‘If you will keep her, aunt,’ 
answered Mrs. Palthorpe, in a 
tone which for her was almost 
gracious. ‘ After a while I'll see 
if I can send you something to 
help pay for what she costs you.’ 

Miss Aggles looked very 
thoughtfully at her niece as she 
answered, 

‘We don’t want any money 
with the child, but father could 
not bear to part with her. She 
is the prettiest little thing, and 
the dearest, and—O, I am sorry 
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to see her mother does not care 
for her one bit.’ 

‘She has never been with me, 
you know,’ said Mrs. Palthorpe, 
still holding that wonderful re- 
straint over herself which sur- 
prised Miss Aggles. 

‘She was at first, and you did 
not care for her then,’ persisted 
Miss Aggles. ‘ But we need not 
talk of that now. You must 
leave her here. Such a dear 
child, such a winsome winning 
little pet! See her running in 
with grandfather's slippers; it 
was that, I think, first made 
Mrs. Frants take to her. “If 
you like to give us that pre- 
cious darling we'll adopt her,” 
she said, the day she took her 
down to the rectory. “Grand- 
father couldn’t spare her,” I 
answered; and, if you believe me, 
the little mite spoke up for her- 
self, “Ganfader’s tessure,” and 
touched the bosom of her frock to 
show she meant herself.’ 

There came a darkness like 
night over Mrs. Palthorpe’s face. 

‘She is welcome to keep her for 
me,’ she said brusquely. ‘ What 
should I do with the child in 
London? 

‘What could you do with a 
child anywhere, for that matter, 
Mira?’ retorted Miss Aggles, ‘ And 
if you often look as you did just 
now, you will soon lose your 
beauty, I can tell you! having 
discharged which last telling shot 
the elder woman walked out of 
the room, too sore and angry to 
venture upon further remark. 

‘I think I had better get home, 
I am not doing much good here,’ 
decided Mrs. Palthorpe. ‘I won- 
der why I came; for no matter 
how things go, I never could live 
here again—never, never, never |’ 

During the afternoon, however, 
matters went on more smoothly. 
Miss Aggies discoursed the vi 
news, and Mrs. Palthorpe affected 
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an interest she did not feel in the 
terribly short hay-crop and grand- 
father’s many anxieties connected 
with the farm. 

‘There is one thing I never 
told you, Mira,’ said Miss Aggles, 
threading her needle, and con- 
sidering how best to repair a dila- 
pidated sheet. ‘It is of no use 
trying to patch it. I had better 
tear it in two and join the sides 
together in the middle.’ 

‘ Was that what you never told 
me, aunt? asked Mrs. Palthorpe, 
her smooth white idle hands 
folded together in her lap. 

‘No, of course not. I never 
told you about that letter which 
your husband wrotein the autumn.’ 

‘To me? asked the widow. 

‘To yout—no. Everything that 
came for youI sent on. A letter 
to father—a beautiful letter !— 
enclosing a hundred pounds as a 
“small token of gratitude and 
respect.” I will show it to you, if 
you like.’ 

‘A hundred pounds!’ repeated 
Mrs. Palthorpe. ‘ What on earth 
made him do that? 

‘He mistook the will for the 
deed, and thought we had been 
kind tohim in his illness,’ answered 
Miss Aggles dryly. ‘ But that is 
a matter between us and him. 
What I wanted to say to you was 
that father and I had a talk this 
morning before you were up, and 
if you don’t see your way clear 
before you, we will make out that 
hundred pounds and give it to 
you. The most of it is banked ; 
but we used some to put to the 
rent, we were so very short.’ 

Mrs. Palthorpe hesitated. There 
was nothing she would have liked 
better than to take the amount 
thus offered; but upon second 
thoughts she decided she had 
better not do so. There was 
Rachel ; and she never wanted for 
money—had not known for a long 
time what it felt like to be short 


of a five-pound note, and unable 
to tell where in all the wide world 
another might come from. 

‘Thank you, aunt,’ she said ; 
‘but I won’t take it from you. 
I can manage to get along with- 
out it.’ 

* We don’t want you to do that,’ 
answered Miss Aggles. 

‘If I need money I will ask 
you for it; but I don’t think I 
shall,’ compromised Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe; then, as she looked 
dreamily out of the window, she 
added, ‘ [hope Isha’n’t, atany rate.’ 

‘ You find the millinery a pretty 
good business, I suppose?’ hazarded 
Miss Aggles. 

‘It is good for the milliners who 
own the business,’ amended Mrs. 
Palthorpe. 

‘But you—you are doing very 
well, aren’t you? 

*I don’t complain, aunt.’ 

* You never told me where you 
were employed.’ 

‘No; where I am to-day I may 
not be to-morrow.’ 

‘ And so you have left your old 
lodgings? 

* How do you know that? 

‘Mr. Murley called once to see 
you there, but could hear nothing 
as to where you lived.’ 

‘It was like his impudence.’ 

‘He did not mean it for impu- 
dence, Mira. Where are you lodg- 
ing now? 

‘That is my business.’ 

‘If you take it that way, you 
may keep it toyourself. Ishouldn’t 
have thought, however, you would 
have cared to make a secret of 
such a simple matter.’ 

‘I don’t want all Hampshire 
coming and calling upon me,’ re- 
turned Mrs. Palthorpe. 

‘It is to be hoped you will 
never get a worse set of folks than 
the Hampshire about you,’ said 
Miss Aggles. 

‘ That is the comfort of London 
—that one can be free from the 
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prying and spying of a lot of 
idle busybodies,’ remarked Mrs, 
Palthorpe. 

‘If you are doing no harm, 
prying and spying, as you call it, 
can’t make harm.’ 

‘No; but they can make one 
tired of one’s life,’ declared the 
widow, with energy. 

‘O? said Miss Aggles; and 
her niece had not courage to ask 
what the monosyllable thus used 
meant. 

Altogether the visit did not 
prove a success. Indeed, it was 
as a whole so great a failure, that 
when the time came for parting 
Miss Aggles could only find it in 
her heart to say, 

‘I suppose you will run down 
and see us again before the win- 
ter? 

To which Mrs. Palthorpe duti- 
fully replied she did not know 
howthings might be ; butshe would 
be sure to spare them two or three 
days whenever she could con- 
veniently do so. 

‘And with all my soul I hope 
I may never find it convenient,’ 
she added to herself. ‘ With my 
good will I shall never see Sunny- 
down again. Sunnydown, indeed ! 
Stormydown, I think, would be a 
better name for the place.’ 

Nevertheless the wheat was not 
reaped when Mrs. Palthorpe ap- 
peared at the farm once again. 
Miss Aggles had not expected her 
in the least, and was amazed to 
see her enter the sitting-room. 

‘How are you, Mira? said her 
relative, with a certain heartiness 
and warmth of welcome; for 
things had been going well at the 
farm, and there was every pros- 
pect of gracious stacks and over- 
flowing granaries. ‘Who would 
have thought to see you? There 
is nothing the matter, is there, 
child ? 

‘No, aunt.’ Mrs. Palthorpe 
drew a long breath, and looked 
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about her like a person who, hav- 
ing hurried, meant to rest, and 
felt the quiet and the shade grate- 
ful. ‘I have come to tell you 
something. I am going to be 
married.’ 

‘Lord bless us and save us!’ 
ejaculated Miss Aggles. It was 
a pious exclamation; but the tone 
implied astonishment rather than 
petition. 

‘And I want to take Rachel 
back with me,’ continued Mrs. 
Palthorpe, plunging into the very 
marrow of her business at once. 

‘You want to take Rachel back 
with you? repeated Miss Aggles, 
as if doubting the evidence of her 
sense of hearing. 

* Yes. 

‘Then you won't,’ returned the 
elder woman. ‘That child does 
not leave this house with you, 
not if I know it.’ 

‘ The child is mine, and I shall 
take her where I please,’ said Mrs. 
Palthorpe. 

‘The child is ours by the love 
and care we have given her, by the 
love we feel for her; and she 
sha’n’t leave her grandfather's 
house to go to a stepfather’s, to 
please you or anybody else ! 

Mrs. Palthorpe laid one hand 
wearily upon the table, and stood 
silent, biting her under-lip. 

‘ Aunt,’ she began at last, ‘do 
you think it is any fancy of mine 
to take her from you? do you 
think it will be any pleasure to 
me to have her with me?’ 

‘As to the first, I can’t say,’ 
answered Miss Aggles ; ‘as to the 
last, you must have changed won- 
derfully if it would.’ 

‘I do not want her; it is not 
my wish, it is his entirely ; he will 
have it so.’ 

‘ We will see about that,’ said 
Miss Aggles. 

‘He makesit a stipulation, aunt; 
he has notions, and he won't 
marry me unless I have her with us,’ 
EE 
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‘Then you had better look out 
for somebody else,’ advised Miss 
Aggles grimly. ‘The child does 
not leave here. She has never 
been away since she was born, 
unless for a day now and then to 
therectory at Ravelsmede. She has 
never known another home; we 
could not part with her, Mira ; you 
would not take away the only bit 
of sunshine and young life your 
grandfather has about the place. 
Why, her laugh is sweeter to him 
than the lark’s song, and he would 
rather see the little thing running 
to meet him than get a visit from 
the Queen.’ 

Hard though she was, the tears 
in her aunt’s eyes, the trouble in 
her aunt’s voice, touched her. 
Latterly she had passed over burn- 
ing ploughshares, and the trial, 
long protracted, had shaken her 
strength. It was all right now; 
she would soon be married, the 
anxiety over, the uncertainty 
ended ; but the suspense had tried 
her, mentally and physically, and 
so she answered more gently than 
might have been expected, 

‘It is not my doing; of my 
own free will I would never take 
her from you.’ 

‘If I was giving her up to 
you, it would be hard enough,’ 
continued Miss Aggles; ‘but to 
hand her over to a man, a 
stranger I have never seen and 
thet I hope I never may see, a 
man who could make love to a 
widow who was a wife not four 
months ago, who could ask you 
to marry him beside your hus- 
band’s grave as one may say, and 
tempt you tothrow off your mourn- 
ing almost before you had time to 
get it on! No, no, Mira; the 
child does not go to such as him, 
How can I tell what he would do 

with her—what he would make 
her? He might sell her, for aught 
I could tell, or make her go upon 
the tight rope. I once saw a 
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child not a year older at that 
work. I couldn’t do it; no, I 
couldn't, couldn’t, was it ever so.’ 

‘ He would be good to her, aunt, 
I know he would.’ 

‘How can you tell? and if he 
wasn’t, you wouldn’tstand between 
them to save her. Let the child 
bide where she is. If he wants 
children, aren’t there enough in 
London for him to pick and 
choose, without taking our ewe- 
lamb? 

‘Don’t fret yourselfabout it; I'll 
think what I can do. I am going 
out into the orchard for a while.’ 

‘Very well; but you needn't 
think I am going to part with thé 
child, for I am not.’ 

‘I have told you before, I do 
not want you to part from her if 
it can be helped.’ 

‘It must be helped, so that is 
all about it,’ answered Miss Aggles, 
taking up her knitting in hands 
which were all of a tremble, and 
trying to count the stitches with 
eyes that were full of tears. 

At that moment the farmer 
cameuptooneofthe open windows. 

‘Wasn't that Miry I saw going 
through the wicket-gate, Jane? he 
asked. 

‘ Yes, she has just come.’ 

‘I couldn’t believe but my eyes 
were playing me false. What's 
wrong ? he suddenly added, catch- 
ing sight of the marks of trouble 
in his daughter’s face. ‘ What 
has brought Miry down so soon 
again ? 

‘Mira is going to be married, 
and her husband that’s to be, she 
says, wants to take the child.’ 

* What, little Rachel !’ 

‘Yes, our Rachel.’ 

‘The woman must be mad,’ 
said Mr, Aggles, with conviction, 
‘ stark staring mad ; there’s no man 
going to take the child from us.’ 

‘So I told her.’ 

* And so I will tell her. A likely 
thing indeed, part with the child 


























to a stranger, to have her perhaps 
made into a painted Jezebel like 
Mira’s own mother ’ 

‘You won't say that to her, I 
suppose.’ 

‘ Well, then, let her say nothing 
to me about Rachel. Going to 
be married, is she? and her first 
husband only just dead, in a man- 
ner of speaking. She had better 
keep him away from here, or I 
may give them both a bit of my 
mind they won’tlike. Such ways 
may be London ways, but they 
will not do in Hampshire.’ 

‘If she has set her mind on 
marrying, nothing we can say or 
do will prevent her,’ remarks 
Miss Aggles philosophically. 

‘Some poor creature of a coun- 
ter-hopper, no doubt,’ conjectured 
the farmer, who had a bucolic 
hatred for what he called ‘ Lon- 
don smirking ninnies.’ ‘She must 
have known him some time ; they 
couldn’t make a match up just 
in a minute, so to say, if they had 
been total strangers.’ 

‘That is exactly what I have 
been thinking, father.’ 

‘ Well, they don’t take Rachel 
from us, they may make their 
minds quite sure on that subject.’ 

‘I tell you, aunt, what I have 
been thinking,’ said Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe, when, a couple of hours 
later, she met Miss Aggles coming 
into the orchard to say tea was 
ready. ‘If you will write a note 
putting in the words and thoughts 
you spoke to me, I think he 
would be satisfied, All he wants 
is to feel sure the child is well 
done by.’ 

Miss Aggles gave an incredulous 
sniff. 

* You may believe me or not—’ 
began Mrs. Palthorpe angrily. 

‘Thank you,’ interrupted her 
aunt ; ‘as you give me the choice, 
I won't.’ 

‘But what Iam saying is per- 
fectly true.’ 
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‘He must be an extraordinary 
sort of person,’ commented Miss 
Aggles. ‘Men are not usually so 
thoughtful about other men’s 
children, or so anxious to have 
them in the house.’ 

‘I won't argue with you, aunt,’ 
said Mrs. Palthorpe, with unwont- 
ed meekness. ‘If you write me 
the letter, I will go away and 
give you no more trouble about 
the matter, if I can help it.’ 

*I will think about it,’ answer- 
ed Miss Aggles; ‘ you don’t want 
it to-night, I suppose ? 

‘No; any time to-morrow.’ 

‘How long are you going to 
stay with us?’ 

* Till Thursday, if I shall not be 
putting you out.’ 

Miss Aggles looked at her niece 
in amazement. 

‘Are not you well, Mira?’ she 
asked. 

‘Quite well, aunt, thank you, 
except that I feel a little tired. 
Why do you ask? 

‘ Because you don’t seem like 
yourself.’ 

‘You would be fonder of me, I 
suppose, if I never was like my- 
self,’ returned Mrs. Palthorpe. 

Miss Aggles did not answer ; 
she was walking slowly beside her 
niece under the shadow of trees 
literally laden with fruit; the 
orchard at Sunnydown was a 
noted one in the county. 

‘ Who is this man you are go- 
ing to marry ? she at length broke 
the silence by inquiring. 

‘He—he’s in business,’ Mrs. 
Palthorpe replied. 

‘Have you known him long? 

* Some little time.’ 

‘Is he well off? 

‘He is not poor; he has saved 
money.’ 

‘ What is his name? 

‘There is no use in asking such 
a lot of questions !’ broke out Mrs. 
Palthorpe petulantly. ‘ What can 
it signify to you what he is, or 
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who he is? Likely as not we may 
never be married.’ 

‘Do you think you are fond of 
him, Mira? asked Miss Aggles ; 
but her niece did not reply. She 
moved on in silence, her eyes cast 
down, her face paler than its 
wont, her long black dress trailing 
over the grass in the orchard, a 
different woman from the restless 
creature who had paced up and 
down beside the river. 

‘Because if you are not,’ con- 
tinued Miss Aggles, ‘ don’t take 
him ; no matter what he is, or 
what he has. Such as it is, there 
is a home always for you here if 
you want one, and—’ 

‘Grandfather is calling to us,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Palthorpe, with 
an expression of relief; and then 
she hurriedly added, 

‘Aunt, 1 am going to marry 
him ; so we need not talk any more 
about that matter.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
LOST. 


Miss AGGLEs wrote the required 
letter. It was not addressed, how- 
ever, to the vague future husband ; 
for the straightforward spinster 
firmly declined to have any deal- 
ings, direct or indirect, with an 
unknown and nameless stranger, 
who might, as she expressed her 
opinions, ‘ be anybody.’ 

‘I will put my determination 
on paper, if you like, Mira,’ she 
said. ‘I will tell you in black 
and white that I won’t let the 
child go, and I will tell you why ; 
and if he wants to know more he 
can write to me himself, or come 
and see me if he likes.’ 

‘I don’t think he will want to 
know more,’ answered Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe ; and there is no doubt she 
really did at the time believe her 
aunt’s honest language and strong 


expressions of attachment for the 
fatherless child would plead her 
excuse when she returned unsuc- 
cessful from her embassy. ‘ She 
will be far better where she is, 
too,’ she decided, referring to 
Rachel. ‘It is all nonsense his 
talking of bringing her up as if 
she was his own daughter.’ 

‘We sha’n’t see much of you 
now, I suppose? remarked Miss 
Aggles the night before her niece’s 
departure, as they paused for a 
moment at the top of the easy 
old-fashioned staircase, up and 
down which so many of the 
family had been carried in in- 
fancy, and borne not less tenderly 
to their long home. 

‘I will come whenever I can,’ 
answered Mrs. Palthorpe; but 
though she spoke earnestly and 
as if she meant what she said, 
she knew perfectly well she never 
intended to enter the place again 
if things went as she hoped they 
would do. 

It was the last night she should 
ever sleep in the room she had 
occupied when a girl. When she 
turned her back on the farm next 
day she should never see it more; 
she should not stroll again beside 
the river, or walk in the orchard 
and pluck the Jeannetton apples 
that were such a lovely sight just 
then on the trees, or look in the 
moonlight up the hill, thinking 
of what might have been, or 
listen to the doves cooing in the 
woods and the corncrake in the 
meadows, watch the milkers with 
their pails, and hear between 
sleeping and waking in the dewy 
hours of the summer mornings the 
sound of the mowers sharpening 
their scythes and the swish-swish 
of the falling grass. 

« All old things she intended to 
cast behind her when she com- 
menced leading a new life, one in 
which her position as a wife and 
mistress of a household would be 
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recognised—when she would have 
done with doubt and fear and be 
able to speak freely, without the 
dread that had latterly oppressed 
her, dogging every word she said. 

When she thought of the as- 
sured future before her, of the 
termination of suspense, of the 
certainty that she would be well 
provided for, she felt glad ; and 
yet not to feel a little sorry at 
the idea of never seeing the old 
place again, she must have been 
less human than was the case. 

For, even granting she did not 
care for any creature living there— 
and, indeed, she cared but little for 
any creature living anywhere save 
herself—the things she was actu- 
ally bidding farewell to were so 
fully part and parcel of her youth, 
that in saying good-bye to them 
she could not help feeling she 
was leaving behind many pleasant 
things which might meet her 
again on her way through life 
nevermore. 

Her girlhood, the hopes and 
dreams it held, the freshness of 
her early beauty, her freedom, her 
innocence. Through the old- 
fashioned house she had played, 
as Rachel played now; the orchard 
had been to her as the Garden of 
Eden, about which her grandfather 
talked often as they walked beside 
the river; she had made chains 
of daisies and dandelions sitting 
in the shade under the chestnut- 
trees ; there was a swampy place 
in the water-meadows where she 
found rushes to make into para- 
solsand buiterfly-cages and swords; 
there was not a hedge about the 
farm she had not searched for 
birds’-nests, not a corner of the 
squire’s plantations she had not 
traversed looking for peahens’ 
eggs. 
It all came back to her as she 
lay that night in bed, the wind 
softly rustling through the open 
windows, the stars shining in upon 
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her just as they used todo. Her 
heart was not softened, but it was 
sad ; the loneliness of the silent 
country oppressed her, the so- 
lemnity of night troubled her. 
She could not sleep for thinking of 
the past and the future, wonder- 
ing what the farm would be like 
when her grandfather died, mar- 
velling about the changes time 
might produce in herself. 

And she had never thought so 
much in all the years since he 
left England of her dead husband 
as she did that night. 

* After all it was hard for him,’ 
she thought, for the first time a 
feeling of pity stirring her soul. 
‘It was hard for him to lose that 
fine place, and then his health, 
and then his life.’ 

‘ Then his life,’ the silent voices 

of the night seemed, in some dumb 
fashion, to repeat. 
. Some day she would have to 
lose her life, and lie still and quiet. 
Well, she hoped before it came to 
that she might be able to take a 
great deal of enjoyment out of 
existence. 

‘Of course we must all die 
some time,’ she thought, getting 
up and looking out of the window 
at the fair landscape, half-shrouded 
by night’s shadows, lying stretched 
below. ‘Some go soon, and some 
go late ;’ and then, having quite 
decided that she would go late, 
that nothing ever was amiss with 
her, that she would live as long 
as her grandfather, or longer, she 
once more sought her pillow, and 
soon fell fast asleep. 

She was awakened by the morn- 
ing sun streaming into the room, 
by the voices of the reapers as 
they came up the lane, by the 
song of a thrush perched on the 
topmost branch of a tree near her 
window, by the trillings of the 
larks away down in the meadows, 
and the twittering of a hundred 
sparrows chattering all together 
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on the roof. Looking out be- 
tween the leaves which clustered 
over the window, she could see 
the winding river, the rich pas- 
ture-lands, the spreading corn- 
fields she meant never to behold 
more. 

Rising, she dressed herself hur- 
riedly ; and going softly down- 
stairs, opened the front door and 
went out into the sunshine. 

‘I will walk up to the hill,’ she 
said ; ‘likely I shall never look 
on it again.’ 

She climbed the hill, and saun- 
tered through the plantations. 
The dew lay wet on the grass, 
and glittered as though millions 
of diamonds had been scattered 
broadcast over the land. There 
were peacocks still in the grounds 
spreading their magnificent tails 
to the sun. She made her way 
to a yew-hedge cut into all man- 
ner of fantastic shapes, which 
sheltered what had always been 
called ‘Madam’s flower-garden’ 
from the easterly winds, a plea- 
sant sheltered nook lying under- 
neath some of the side-windows 
of the Hall. Through one of the 
green archways formed in the 
yew-hedge the wanderer, who 
thought to have been mistress 
there, stood and looked at the 
house. As she looked the memory 
of the -bygone returned and 
dwelt with her: the dreams she 
had dreamt, the castles she had 
built, the fancies she had woven, 
the scenes she had pictured, they 
all came round her, each with its 
familiar face and remembered as- 
sociations. 

With a deep sigh she turned 
away, the smell of the heliotrope 
floating in the air after her, the 
yellow roses still peeping at her 
over the hedges as she passed 
along, the scent of sweetbrier 
grateful to the senses, passion- 
flowers climbing with the roses. 

‘Ah, it was a pretty place,’ 


she said, as though the place, 
like the hopes she had cherished, 
were gone; ‘a pretty place. I 
don’t know that I ever thought 
so much of it before.’ 

She wandered through all the 
winding walks up to the very top 
of the hill, where she had stood 
so many and many a time with 
him watching the white sails of 
the ships inthe distance ; and then 
she slowly retraced her steps, and 
walked a little along the lane, 
which led from Sunnydown Farm 
into the main road to Ravelsmede. 

As she paused by the gate for 
a moment on her return, dreamily 
looking up into the elder-bushes 
and the acacia-trees that sheltered 
it, the postman came by. He was 
early afoot, as most postmen have 
to be in the country, and, being 
an old inhabitant, he had of course 
known Mrs. Palthorpe from a 
child. 

‘Anything for the farm? she 
asked, stretching out her hand. 

‘ Only one,’ he answered, giving 
the letter to her. 

Then he went rapidly on his 
way; but she stood still. 

Going into the great kitchen 
in the farmhouse some ten minutes 
later, Miss Aggles was surprised 
to find her niece standing beside 
the fire. There chanced to be no 
one else in the kitchen—the cook 
had crossed over to the dairy and 
the housemaid was laying the 
breakfast-cloth in the parlour. 
Mrs. Palthorpe had the place to 
herself, and she was, poker in 
hand, holding something down 
amongst the coals, and watch- 
ing the blaze as it flared into 
powder. 

‘I did not know you were up, 
Mira,’ said Miss Aggles. 

Still holding down that some- 
thing, which was now little save 
dust and ashes, Mrs. Palthorpe 
turned towards the speaker. 

‘Lord bless me, what is the 





























































matter? cried Miss Aggles. 
‘Mira, what is wrong with you? 

But Mrs. Palthorpe did not 
answer. She only gave the poker 
an extra push, carefully raked the 
glowing coals over the something 
they had consumed, flattened the 
surface of the fire with a curious 
deliberation, and then stood 
shivering like one stricken by an 
attack of ague. 

‘Are you ill, Mira? asked her 
aunt. 

‘Yes, I think so;’ and the 
voice which answered did not 
sound like Mrs. Palthorpe’s, ‘ I'll 
go up-stairs, aunt, if you please.’ 

Miss Aggles only waited to call 
the housemaid, and hurried after ; 
but quick though she might be, 
Mrs. Palthorpe had been quicker. 
She had managed to hurry up the 
stairs, to reach the familiar apart- 
ment, to cross the floor, to throw 
herself into the great armchair 
which stood beside the bed, and 
then she fell into a dead faint. 

At the sight, Miss Aggles’ ten- 
derness was all aroused. ‘ My 
poor girl, my dear Mira !’ she mur- 
mured, as she threw water over 
the white frightened face, and 
held salts to her nostrils, and un- 
fastened her dress and rubbed her 
hands. ‘What is the matter? 
what can have happened? she 
thought ; and then all in a moment 
there came a horrified pause in 
her ejaculations, a pause during 
which she hastily shut and locked 
the door, and pressed her hands 
over her eyes, and stood still and 
silent, trying to realise that which 
she dreaded. 

After a short time Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe recovered sufficiently to 
understand where she was and 
what had happened. 

‘I fainted, aunt, I think,’ she 
said, 

* Yes,’ answered Miss Aggles, 
with a terrible brevity. 
‘Did I say anything?’ 
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‘ Not that I heard.’ 

‘That anybody heard? persisted 
Mrs. Palthorpe, with painful 
earnestness. 

‘There was nobody to hear,’ 
said her aunt. 

For a minute there ensued 
silence ; then Mrs. Palthorpe be- 
gan to speak again. 

‘Isn't breakfast ready ? 

‘1 daresay it is.’ 

‘I wish you would go down to 
it, then, and never mind me. I 
am all right now, and I would 
rather be alone.’ 

* Just as you like,’ replied Miss 
Aggles. ‘Shall I bring you up 
anything ? 

‘Send me a cup of tea, please,’ 
said Mrs. Palthorpe, struggling 
into an upright position, and look- 
ing about her with dazed wild 
eyes that had as yet no faculty of 
settled observation in them ; ‘ that 
is all 1 want.’ 

‘Very well; having uttered 
which brief remark, Miss Aggles 
moved to the door. Before she 
opened it, however, she came back 
again, and said, ‘God help you, 
Mira,’ as though the words were 
wrung out of her. 

‘God help me, indeed !’ repeated 
Mrs. Palthorpe excitedly ; ‘if you 
knew everything you might say 
that with more meaning.’ 

‘Won't he marry you, then? 
asked Miss Aggles curiously. 

‘He—who? cried Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe. ‘O, I expect so; I hope 
he will.’ 

‘And so do I,’ said her aunt, 
* Now we won’t talk about it any 
more at present. Keep yourself 
quite quiet, and I will bring you 
up some tea,’ 

‘O me!’ groaned Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe, laying her head wearily 
against the back of the chair. ‘O 
dear, dear me 

She had her tea and a slice of 
thin bread-and-butter with it, and 
then, contrary to custom, for she 
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was by nature a restless creature, 
she remained sitting quietly for 
a couple of hours, crushed ap- 
parently by the weight of some 
heavy blow. 

‘You will not think of going 
back to London to-day, Mira,’ 
Miss Aggles had said when she 
took the breakfast-tray up to her 
niece ; and for answer Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe said wearily, ‘ Thank you, 
aunt.’ 

Towards midday, shaking off 
the weakness which had over- 
powered her, she rose, and after 
laving her face and hands, and 
bathing her head till her hair was 
soaked with wet, put on her bon- 
net and a light shawl, and pro- 
ceeding down-stairs, told her aunt 
she thought of going for a little 
walk. 

‘The air will do me good,’ she 
said. 

‘Keep under the shade of the 
trees, then,’ advised Miss Aggles, 
‘for the sun is very powerful.’ 

‘Don’t wait dinner for me,’ went 
on Mrs. Palthorpe ; ‘I could not 
eat anything.’ 

‘You can have a morsel when 
you come in,’ said Miss Aggles ; 
‘there is some trout Betty shall 
cook for you if you could fancy 
that.’ 

‘Thank you, aunt.’ Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe was strangely subdued and 
quiet. 

‘ And, Mira, if there is aught it 
would be an ease to your mind to 
tell me, don’t be afraid to speak.’ 
Miss Aggles pretended to be look- 
ing in her work-basket for a needle 
as she said this, and did not even 
glance at her niece. 

‘You are very good,’ Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe answered ; but she did not 
add that she had a weight on her 
mind, or that if there were she 
meant to tell it. 

She went slowly out of the 
room, turning at the door to give 
one wistful look around it; she 


trod the oaken floor of the hall 
and crossed the threshold once so 
familiar ; she passed through the 
orchard, where the Jeannetton 
apples had gathered a richer 
colour since the previous day, and 
walked straight to the field where 
her grandfather stood watching 
the labours of the reapers, who 
that morning had come up the 
lane talking cheerily in the early 
sunshine as they strode onward to 
their work. 

It seemed to her as though 
years instead of hours had passed 
since she heard their voices. Life 
had changed for her totally, com- 
pletely, since she listened to the 
song of the thrushes and the 
matins of the larks. It could not 
be that it was only that morning 
she had walked up to the Hall, 
and stood looking at the peacocks 
and Madam’s flower-garden, and 
the closed blinds in the bedrooms, 
when no one was awake. 

In the fields they were reaping 
the rich brown grain ; the seed she 
had scattered she was yet to farm. 
Dreamily she went on, dreamily, 
yet with the step of one who is 
going forward to an end deter- 
mined upon previously. 

‘Are you better, Miry ? asked 
her grandfather, coming to meet 
her with an anxious look on his 
furrowed face. ‘Yourauntsaid you 
had been taken with a faintness.’ 

‘Iam better, grandfather,’ she 
answered, still with that unaccus- 
tomed gentleness influencing voice 
and manner. ‘It was the heat, I 
suppose.’ 

* You don’t look strong, as you 
used to do,’ said the old man, with 
a jealous ring in his voice. ‘ You 
have lost your colour and your 
spirits, Ah, they may talk as 
they like about London, but there 
is no air like Hampshire air.’ 

‘There is not, indeed, grand- 
father,’ she answered, humouring 
his fancy. 




















‘You are not going to leave us 
to-day, are you, my dear? asked 
the farmer, feeling that perhaps 
when she belonged to the strange 
unknown man who, as Miss Aggles 
declared, might be anybody, they 
would have less share in her than 
ever. 

‘ Aunt kindly said I might stop,’ 
she hesitated. 

‘Said you might stop! Don’t 
talk that way, Miry; you know 
you have been always welcome 
here to come and stay as long as 
you liked, and for that matter to 
stay altogether; and you will be 
welcome still—yes, still, though I 
do think you might have kept on 
your black a while longer for the 
man as lost everything through 
you,’ 

‘Don’t, grandfather; please 
don’t 

* Well, I won't, then, my girl; 
only don’t you talk that way about 
being let stop and suchlike. Stop 
altogether would be best; but 
there, I must not say any more, I 
suppose.’ 

She touched his hard brown 
hand for an instant, and then, 
after speaking about other matters 
for a few minutes, walked slowly 
away. 

She did not return to dinner ; 
but then she had said she should 
not do so. 

The afternoon passed by, the 
long sultry afternoon with clouds 
coming up betokening a thunder- 
storm. ‘Tea-time arrived ; still no 
Mira. 

‘I wonder where she can have 
gone,’ marvelled Miss Aggles 
musingly. 

‘I suppose she hasn’t taken the 
notion and flown off all of a sud- 
den,’ suggested the farmer. 

*She would not do that,’ said his 
daughter positively; and yet when 
tea was over she went up-stairs to 
see if her niece’s belongings were 
still there. 
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Yes, still there ; her little bag, 
her cloak, her umbrella, her brush 
and comb, her night-clothing. 

‘wonder where she is,’ thought 
Miss Aggles. 

Shortly afterwards, having oc- 
casion to go to the desk where all 
her papers and accounts were kept, 
she chanced to notice, first, that 
the letter written at Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe’s request, and which had 
been left sealed up just inside the 
top division, was missing ; and 
second, that another letter that 
had come to the farm for Mr. Pal- 
thorpe, and which of course had 
never been delivered to him, was 
absent also. 

Miss Aggles looked carefully for 
both, but could not find them. 

‘It is not once in six months I 
leave the key in the lock,’ she 
considered meditatively ; ‘ but I 
did leave the desk open to any- 


” bady to-day.’ She went up-stairs 


again and looked in Mrs. Pal- 
thorpe’s bag ; the letters were not 
there. Then she put on her bon- 
net, and saying to her father, ‘I 
am going down to Ravelsmede, and 
I will call and bring Rachel back 
with me,’ set out along the dusty 
road. 

It was a birthday of one of the 
children at the rectory, and 
Rachel had been asked to join in 
the festivities. 

Miss Aggles walked fast, and 
ere half an hour appeared at the 
rectory door. 

*T have come for Miss Rachel,’ 
she said to the servant who open- 
ed the door. 

‘She went home long ago, 
miss,’ answered the man. ‘ Her 
ma came and fetched her before 
luncheon.’ 

Miss Aggles fell back against 
one of the pillars supporting the 
verandah. 

‘ There must be some mistake,’ 
she was beginning, all of a trem- 
ble, when good Mr. Frants sud- 
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denly appeared and drew her into 
the library. 

‘Don’t keep me, I must go,’ 
she implored ; but he soothed her, 
and she told him what she feared. 

All that evening, and all the 
next day, they searched for traces 
of Mrs. Palthorpe and her child. 
They telegraphed to London ; 
they put the matter in the hands 
of the police; they offered re- 
wards ; but all in vain. If the 
mother and daughter had vanished 
off the face of the earth they 
could not have disappeared more 
completely. 

Most of the money -put aside so 
carefully in the bank was spent 
in prosecuting the fruitless search ; 
and, a goodly sum for people so 
situated, fifty pounds was at 
length, through the cclumns of 
the 7'imes, offered to ‘any one who 
should give such information,’ &c. 

This elicited a response. 

A few lines arrived from Mrs. 
Palthorpe, telling them the child 
was well and happy ; and the let- 
ter bore the postmark of a town 
in a foreign country very far away. 

‘T’'ll never see her more, then,’ 
sobbed the poor old farmer when 
he heard the words read out; 
‘never. The little lass that was 
always at my heels like a dog, 
and had her father’s honest blue 
eyes, and was the last of the old 
stock, and brought me my slip- 
pers, and said she was “ganfader’s 
tessure”—I’ll never see her more.’ 

He was right; till they meet 
in The Kingdom he will never see 
the ‘little lass,’ grown to woman- 
hood, again. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 

AFTER LONG YEARS. 
Empty no longer. The house 
in Palace Gardens became all at 
once the scene of frantic activity, 
a field for speculation of every 


description. People who did not 
know the Moffats in the least, who 
were never likely to know them, 
talked concerning the new tenants 
as though the occupancy of Holy- 
rood House were certain to prove 
a matter of considerable import- 
ance to the speakers. 

Given that a man in London 
be rich enough or notorious 
enough, and it is a mistake to 
suppose his outgoings and his in- 
comings are regarded with no 
curiosity by his neighbours. Why, 
not only one half ofall the idle folks 
living round and about the neigh- 
bourhood of Palace Gardens, but 
more than half of all the busy 
householders also, had something 
to say on the subject. Shop- 
keepers stood on the tip-toe of 
expectation. To serve such a 
family, say with prime joints ; to 
wait upon them for orders; to 
send in groceries and butter and 
cheese and vegetables, would be 
delightful occupations. Saddlers 
considered how much they would 
tip the coachman ; plumbers left 
their cards with a hopeful eye to 
severe winters and hard frosts. 
Corn-dealers wondered whether Sir 
John would patronise local trades- 
men, or whether he had his oats 
direct from Mark-lane. Even un- 
dertakers sent circulars embellish- 
ed and illustrated in a ghastly man- 
ner; and a man in the statuary 
way of business enclosed a de- 
scriptive pamphlet containing 
designs of every sort of hideous 
monument that could be erected 
to the memory of any dear de- 
parted. 

These various tributes of re- 
spect and evidences of confidence 
in his solvency accumulated upon 
the marbleslab in SirJohn’shall,as 
orders to view had formerly done. 
Finally there came a day when 
they too were swept into the dust- 
heap, to make way for cards of a 
different description, which fell 


























upon Holyrood House thick as 
hail. Many ‘desirable’ people 
had visited the Seatons; but 
many more were desirous of visit- 
ing the Moffats. If a man wanted 
to hide his light under a bushel, 
Palace Gardens was a bad place 
to select for the operation ; and 
the house in the locality that Sir 
John Moffat had bought the worst 
he could have chosen with a view 
to isolation. 

A mansion attached to which is 
‘a story’ should never be pur- 
chased by a man solicitous of 
privacy. Some portion of the 
notoriety compassed by his prede- 
cessors is sure to descend to him ; 
and ere long this retiring unob- 
trusive gentleman found that a 
large amount of uotoriety had 
been, so to speak, capitalised 
about the place, and the interest 
accumulated for him. Further, 
in a great town, where a plain 
Mister may be anybody, a Sir— 
even if he be only a knight—is 
regarded by the outside world as 
somebody. 

There were many people—hun- 
dreds, thousands—who thought 
even a vague Sir John a very 
great person indeed ; how much 
greater, then, did he seem when 
it was known he had actually 
bought the house Mr. Seaton had 
decamped from! that he had 
money to buy it, money to furnish 
it, money to keep it up as ‘such 
an establishment ought to be kep,’ 
to quote the words of one of the 
‘ purveyors’ who rushed to deliver 
cards! 

Such a parading in and out of 
workpeople, such measuring, such 
critical contemplation on the part 
of the British artisan, such a run- 
ning to and fro of a boy from the 
nearest public, such rearing of 
ladders and wheeling in of hand- 
carts, and hurried visits on the 
parts of master tradesmen, such 
an invasion of all the rooms, such 
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smoking in solemn conclave when 
the heat and burden of a couple 
of hours’ work had grown beyond 
endurance to the skilled labourers, 
who, if their own account might 
be trusted, were only too consci- 
entious as regards their time. 

It was, indeed, a sight to behold 
them at the breakfast-hour. When 
the clock began to strike the tools 
were laid down as though work 
had been arrested by the wand of 
a magician ; and ere the last stroke 
of eight died away not a man was 
left on the premises save one, 
who elected to warm his tea over 
a fire in the library. 

‘ Nothing could exceed,’ we are 
told, ‘ the speed with which Pad- 
dy-go-easy went to his meals, ex- 
cept the reluctance with which 
he returned from them ;’ and the 
same remark applies to the ‘ three- 
branch’ and other ‘hands’ who 
were employed in the renovation 
of Holyrood House. 

‘Ah!’ said Mrs. Hemans, look- 
ing in at the gate on one occasion 
when a body of workmen were 
sauntering leisurely up the drive, 
‘ah! and the old lady chook 
her head solemnly. 

No doubt she thought the place 
had been ‘ more like a place’ while 
itstood dark and empty and silent, 
and she was ‘in residence.’ 

There were others who said 
‘Ah! and added other remarks 
to that exclamation. 

Old ladies of Conservative ten- 
dencies, who wondered why ‘City 
people’ did not ‘live over their 
shops ;’ smart clerks, who lodged 
in less desirable neighbourhoods 
than Palace Gardens, but who 
still put themselves to an enor- 
mous amount of inconvenience in 
order to be able to head their 
notepaper with a grand address, 
stopped on Sunday afternoons to 
look at the residence, and won- 
dered audibly ‘how long that 
would last.’ 
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There was the man of modest 
tastes, who, in a shockingly bad 
hat and shabby coat and frayed 
collar and trousers carefully turned 
up, said, 

‘That is not the sort of house 
I would have taken had I been 
Sir John Moffat. A nice place 
up the river, now, with a boat- 
house and lawn sloping to the 
water’s edge—that style of thing, 
eh? 

There were the envious of all 
ranks and classes and parties, who 
thought things were very unfairly 
distributed. ‘ Let parsons say what 
they like, why should one man 
be able to buy a house in Palace 
Gardens, and another live in dread 
of his life because of the coming 
man in possession in Angelica- 
terrace, though he only stood at 
eight -and-twenty, and precious 
dear for all he got for the money, 
too? 

There were the cynical, who 
fancied Sir John had made a 
mistake if he thought the mere 
fact of living in Palace Gardens 
would pass him free into ‘ society,’ 
meaning theirs ; but, as a rule, it 
was felt that if a City man must 
live in Palace Gardens, a better 
than Sir John Moffat could not 
be found. 

‘He is more than a merchant 
prince, my dear,’ said one lady 
effusively. ‘He is a philanthro- 
pist.’ 

‘And might have been a ba- 
ronet,’ capped her friend, in a 
tone which implied she considered 
that would have been much better. 

It is a remarkable fact that, no 
matter how admirable the order 
in which a house may be when 
vacated, the incoming occupant 
always finds it necessary to put 
the place in substantial and 
ornamental repair from garret to 
cellar. 

The Compulsory Act, under 
which these operations have to be 


performed, seems to imply a pro- 
mise to the victim that any further 
outlay and trouble will thus be 
avoided after he is once in occu- 
pation. It is a vain delusion, and 
perhaps Sir John knew this when 
he positively refused to allow the 
master spirits, whose aid had been 
invoked, to work their sweet 
will on every apartment in the 
house. 

What they desired was totally 
to destroy, and then cheerfully to 
create. In a light and airy man- 
ner they sketched out a plot, and 
assured him of their capability to 
fill in. Nothing about the place 
met with their approval. If they 
could have been permitted to pull 
down and rebuild the ae 
they would have been perfecctly 
happy ; but as matters steiod they 
could do a great deal—-—they could 
se improve Holyroo d House, that 
if Sir John wished ito sell again 
he could get double t \he money he 
had paid for it. J Precisely the 
same remark was made to Mr. 
Seaton when he took cu»nsel with 
similar ministering angel:., 

‘You'll repent it, Sir ohn,’ 
said one enthusiastic indivit 
who had been revelling in pa 
and frescoes and marbles, and ro¥ll- 
ing and unrolling some of th 
most hideous paper-hangings that 
were ever evolved out of the inner 
consciousness of perverted taste. 
* You'll excuse me saying so; but 
you might reproach me in your 
own mind hereafter if, being accus- 
tomed to such matters, I did not 
give you warning now. This sort 
of thing’—and he contemptuously 
indicated the barbaric decorations 
of the room in which they happened 
to be standing at the moment— 
‘ was very well in its way, no doubt, 
thought very fine once; but it 
won’t do for you, Sir John; it 
won't, indeed !’ 

‘It did for Mr. Seaton, and it 
will do for me,’ answered Sir 
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John mildly, but decidedly. ‘It 
is not my intention to spend all 
the money I possess in remodelling 
the house, and we wil] therefore 
leave these rooms’—and he touched 
a list lying on the chimneypiece 
—‘as they are. You will take 
your instructions from Lady Mof- 
fat concerning the drawing-room.’ 

And having so spoken, he 
walked slowly across the hall and 
down into the garden, from which 
point he contemplated the yews 
and oaks in Kensington, as though 
they were the finest prospect in 
the world. 

‘I never did—there, I never 
see a gentleman throw less heart 
into a place than Sir John throws 
into this! remarked the master 
tradesman to his second in com- 
mand. 

‘Not a bit of life about him. 
Holyrood House might be a cabin 
for all the interest he takes in 
beautifying it, or a pigsty for 
that matter,’ was the appreciative 
reply. 

‘I call it mean almost,’ said the 
principal. 

‘I call it mean altogether,’ im- 
proved the subordinate. ‘It is 
downright disheartening, that’s 
what it is !’ 

‘ And we could have worked in 
that lot of papers to advantage,’ 
sighed his chief. 

‘We must try and get in some 
of them,’ said his echo. ‘ What- 
ever can he see in that garden to 
moon about it as he does ?” 

‘Not a lawn-party, with the 
Queen and Prince of Wales walk- 
ing over in a friendly way from 
the Princess of Teck’s, I should 
imagine,’ said the disappointed 
tradesman, with cutting irony, 
that his satellite applauded with 
@ laugh. 

But if Sir John failed to gratify 
pecuniary speculation and upset 
commercial calculation, what was 
to be said about Lady Moffat? 
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Well, only this—that, whilst 
gratifying the thirst for destruc- 
tion exhibited by those who had 
a direct interest in destroying the 
labours of others, she vexed the 
souls of the men with whom she 
came in contact by offending their 
esthetic tastes. 

Whatever chanced tobe the 
fashion seemed to them high art ; 
and as the things Lady Moffat 
admired were of the loudest and 
showiest description, it may be 
imagined how her ideas jarred at 
every turn against the notions of 
the severe, subdued, and sad-toned 
school, which at that period was 
teaching the beauty of dark rooms 
and dingy hangings and uncom- 
fortable furniture to a people whose 
lot is cast in a land where every- 
thing is dark enough and dingy 
enough and uncomfortable enough 
by reason of the climate, without 
the assistance of art being called 
in to make life drearier still. 

It is perfectly true that her 
ladyship’s views, when expounded, 
made her hearer shiver; and in- 
deed the mirrors—the gilding, 
the white enamel, and the various 
items to match might have in- 
duced a chill in the marrow of 
any bystander. 

Lady Moffat had once, in the 
house of a certain Mrs. Kenley, 
seen a drawing-room decorated 
and furnished in a manner which 
met with her approval, and she 
was now determined to what she 
called ‘ follow out her fancy.’ 

No one could accuse her of in- 
difference about Holyrood House. 
She neither rested herself nor let 
any other person rest till the re- 
pairs were accomplished, and the 
residence at Carlton Hill vacated. 
She came in her carriage, not on 
foot, as was Sir John’s modest 
habit, to urge the workmen on. 

She wore out the foreman’s pa- 
tience with her constant petition 
for him to ‘finish,’ ‘finish,’ ‘ finish ! 
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‘Men can’t do more than they 
can, your ladyship,’ he once ven- 
tured to hint. 

‘Then get more men,’ she re- 
turned, and ‘ fell,’ as one of the 
skilled labourers declared, ‘to 
pacing up and down that terrace 
as though she meant to wear it 
out.’ ‘She’s a termagant, I'll be 
bound,’ he finished ; ‘ I shouldn’t 
care to be in his shoes, though 
she had a purse, they do say, as 
long as his own.’ 

Guessing who she had been, do 
you wonder if, as she paced that 
terrace, her thoughts ever re- 
curred to a path she had traversed 
in the days so long ago departed ? 

If you do, it might be answered 
that she never thought of those 
days, save with contempt and 
irritation. Time had done won- 
ders for her: it had almost en- 
abled her to forget the sudden 
blow that struck her with a force 
and cruelty for which death had 
then seemed mercy. In every 
respect, save in temper and in 
heart, it had changed her com- 
pletely—her voice had altered, 
her accent improved, her manners 
become to a certain extent conven- 
tional, She had read that she 
need not seem a perfect ignoramus, 
improved her book-lore so that her 
own children might not put her 
to shame. She was quick, and 
had caught up a certain jargon 
which served the purpose of con- 
versation well enough. She pre- 
tended to take an interest in many 
things for which shedid not care one 
straw. She could talk just like the 
bulk of women, and she was able 
to comport herself like anybody 
else. The usages of society came 
now familiar to her ; etiquette she 
could discourse concerning as glib- 
ly as most people. Her temper 
passed current for spirit, and her 
imperious manner was attributed 
to pride. 

Pride ! Sir John smiled quietly 





when this quality chanced to be 
mentioned in his presence in con- 
nection with his wife. He was 
humble enough ; any small measure 
of happiness he ever conceived 
possible could only, he felt, have 
been compassed in some lowly 
valley ; and yet there he was, 
against his own inclinations, set 
high upon a hill. 

People talk about greatness 
being thrust upon a man. Sir 
John knew the fallacy of such a 
statement, if it meant not having 
to be paid for. 

‘ As shopkeepers,’ he said once 
simply, ‘press a silk or velvet 
upon a woman, and eventually 
chargeit high in her bill, so, when- 
ever Fate makes a man famous or 
rich or renowned, she takes good 
care to enter the transaction in her 
ledger, and makes him eventually 
settle the demand, though it takes 
the last halfpenny he possesses.’ 

Greatness had been thrust upon 
Sir John, so he knew. Holyrood 
House was part of the penalty— 
certainly the last residence he 
would have thought of buying; 
Palace Gardens the last place in 
which he would have thought of 
living. 

When he saw his wife sweep- 
ing through the rooms, rustling 
along the corridors, and coming 
down the stairs, he looked at her 
sometimes with a startled and 
terrible surprise. 

How could she forget? If she 
had no heart—of which great lack 
in her mental organisation he was 
aware, and no conscience, a gener- 
ally considered necessary that had 
been entirely overlooked in her 
organisation—had she no memory # 

Was the past wiped so com- 
pletely out of her recollection, 
that it left no mark, no lines even 
half erased? She knew what had 
been ; she knew what she had 
been. She could not fail-to re- 
member all she had forsaken, all 
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she had trampled under foot. Two 
thousand years would not have 
sufficed to wear the traces of his 
ain out of his weary heart; and yet 
she voluntarily rushed into every- 
thing which caused the iron to enter 
more deeply into his own soul, 
and chafed the old unhealed 
wounds that lay hidden under the 
outward habiliments he wore. 

‘Beware of the first lie,’ he 
was wont to say kindly sometimes 
to youths he was starting in the 
world. 

‘Beware of the first lie? out 
of his own experience he had 
gathered this wisdom. ‘It may- 
be afterwards,’ he thought, ‘a man 
will never find himself able to 
speak the honest truth again. 
If I had that morning in July, 
twenty-one long years ago, spoken 
the simple truth, instead of sup- 
pressing part of it, my life might 
have been different, I think. John 
Hay, John Hay Moffat: it was 
simple matter to involve such con- 
sequences, John Hay could do 
what John Hay Moffat could not 
and would not have done; that 
is the rock on which the whole of 
my later life came to grief. Sucha 
trifling falsehood too, it seemed, 
and uttered with no ill intent. 
Well, well ; a small leak, that the 
tip of a child’s finger might stop 
at first, will eventually serve to 
sink a ship.’ 

It was such things he often 
considered, observed by the work- 
men, looking at the dwarf oaks 
and dark yews in Kensington 
Gardens standing black and soli- 
tary against the sky. A quiet 
man, with reserved manners, who 
did not talk mach, and who never 
thrust himself forward—a ‘ retir- 
ing thoughtful sort of person,’ 
ladies decided. He was not a 
favourite with the sex. 

As a rule it is, we know, the 
large, bold, swaggering, loud- 
voiced, pushing specimens of male 
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humanity that, inallranks, women 
most delight to honour. Tender- 
ness, sensitiveness, refinement of 
mind and expression, a deep-seated 
sense of unworthiness, an earnest 
desire to walk through life led by 
an unseen guide who leads along 
a path often sharp with stones, 
frequently beset with briers, is 
not the type of masculine excel- 
lence which finds favour in the 
eyes of beauty. A very ‘plain 
man,’ said many ladies, thinking of 
the more florid style which had 
captivated their young imagina- 
tions; and Lady Moffat would 
have agreed with their finding, if 
this verdict had been delivered in 
her presence, 

Nature is perfectly well aware 
what she is about, and knows the 
men who beat their wives, and 
assert their supremacy by other 
such acts, simply supply a want. 
A man who beat her might 
have won some respect from Lady 
Moffat ; but the man who tried 
to do his duty towards her she 
cordially disliked. With the ball 
at his feet, she did not understand 
why he could not be induced to 
take advantage of every so-called 
happiness the world offered. That 
he had never ceased to reproach 
himself, she was well aware ; 
that the image of the man over 
whom the waters had closed in 
merciful oblivion was never long 
absent from his thoughts, she un- 
derstood as well as he did; but the 
knowledge only made her angry. 

‘Moaning and fretting about 
what can’t be undone,’ she 
thought ; ‘such nonsense and 
folly !’ 

And to her it seemed such, 
indeed; for she had no compre- 
hension that it was the very sense 
of inability to repair the evil he 
had wrought—the very conscious- 
ness that, though life was all before 
him to repent, the power of atone- 
ment lay with him no longer— 
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which infused the bitterest drop 
into the cup he had to drain. 
For him there was no plea- 
sure in the sunshine, or melody 
in song ; no gladness in the spring- 
time, or daylight in the glories of 
summer. As a sick man might 
look on a fair landscape, so he, 
with tired soul, regarded the 
exceeding beauty of earth. Fair 
to others it might be, but as for 
him he fancied its loveliness 
throughout the years to come 
would be spread all in vain. 
From society he shrank with 
the morbid sensitiveness of a man 
conscious of a concealed sore and 
dreading the touch of every care- 
less finger. Greatness, fashion, 


rank, the world’s applause, what 
were all these things to him, with 
the secret he was trying to keep 
from his fellows gnawing at his 
breast? He desired no visitors; 
he did not wish for company ; a 
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mere corner of all that grand 
house would have been more than 
enough for him; a life more 
humble and less intrusive would 
have seemed more fitted, he 
thought, than all the glare and 
hurry and luxury and prominence 
amid which so unexpectedly he 
found himself. 

But Lady Moffat thought far 
otherwise. She had lived ‘ mewed 
up’ long enough, she told him; 
she intended now to take some 
enjoyment out of existence. If 
he felt himself too old to take a 
pleasure in parties and society, she 
assured him her case was different. 

‘The children must have friends, 
she must have friends ; they could 
not go onas they had been doing ; 
why, every one she met was 
amazed and disappointed never 
to have had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with her 
before !’ 
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Ir was awfully hard work. Our 
two canoes were as close as canoes 
could be; but every time I tried to 
get into a position where I could 
see her face, those abominable 
paddles were sure to come into 
collision, and you can’t say the 
right kind of thing toa girl when 
you are always hitting her paddle. 
Talk about love-making on horse- 
back being difficult! Just try it 
in a canoe. 

The hanging-woods of Clive- 
den were alive witha large picnic- 
party as well as countless birds, 
and I hadn’t noticed that a stout 
old gentleman of the M.P. type 
was peering at us from the bank ; 
but when I next battered up 
against the light bark of my 
adored one, a truly British voice 
shouted, 

‘Don’t be a fool, sir! Those 
things are no better than walnut- 
shells !’ 

Indignation at this interference 
made me draw off, bristling all 
over. 

‘What has it to do with you, 
sir? 

Hot but sarcastic came the 
reply, 

‘O,upset yourself, byall means ; 
but have the kindness to excuse 
my saying I'd rather you didn’t 
upset my niece.’ 

His niece! Could anything be 
more unfortunate ? 

‘I'm coming on shore now, 
uncle,’ cried the fair Flora, bright- 
ly, casting but a single look at me 
as she sprang from her canoe, and 
slowly sauntered along the bank. 

Must I make fast her canoe, or 
should I, in revenge, let it drift 
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away hopelessly amongst those 
lovely little islands of reeds and 
bulrushes which grow on purpose 
to shelter swans and lovers? No, 
I would not be so base. 

This was how it was. I was 
up from Oxford, staying with a 
cousin of mine who was rather a 
swell, and who promised to doa 
good deal for me. This cousin 
had a lot of people staying with 
him, and Flora and her mother 
were amongst them; but her uncle 
I had never seen before. Now for 
the last week that sweet pretty 
little face had certainly grown 
brighter at my coming, and no 
one had stopped us when we 
strolled about in the moonlight ; 
and this picnic she and I had 
looked forward to tremendously ; 
why should that puffing, conse- 
quential old uncle turn up and 
spoil everything ? 

I made fast the two canoes, and 
then, with an air of firm deter- 
mination (my cousin’s wife has 
since told me I looked sulky), I 
joined the revellers. I decided 
not to seek Flora ; on the contrary, 
I would show her how well I 
could get on without her. There 
was a very nice girl called Kate 
there; I fetched lobster-salad and 
pigeon-pie for her, and was as 
lively and entertaining as possible. 

* Quite deserted poor little Flo? 
asked my cousin’s wife archly, as 
she passed me, 

*O no,’ I replied, in a pleasant 
off-hand manner ; ‘ nothing of the 
kind.’ 

I glanced across at her ; she was 
looking sad. My heart smote me, 
but I felt I must be firm. And 
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just then a great tall fellow I 
hadn’t observed before offered her 
his coat to sit on. I redoubled 
my attentions to Kate. She had 
a good appetite, and I fed her on 
the fat of the land. 

When it came to going-home 
time, I bethought me of how grad- 
ual and sweet would be the re- 
conciliation ; but when I looked 
about for Flora, she had disap- 
peared in a large boat-full of 
guests, and so Kate and I had 
those two horrid canoes. 

It was quite late, and the bright 
moon was shining over us before 
we neared Boulter’s lock; and 
when we were all inside the lock, 
one small boat belonging to our 
party was missing ; and just as we 


missed it, the waterman called 
out that a gentleman in a small 
boat had shot the weir. 

A woman’s scream was heard, 
and Flora cried, 

‘He is drowned then—he is 
drowned !’ 

I pushed my canoe close up 
beside the boat in which she 
was seated, and murmured thrill- 
ingly, 

‘ Dearest, I am here!’ 

‘ You / How dare you suppose, 
sir, that my daughter was think- 
ing of you, when she is about to 
be married to the Honourable 
Captain Tolloby ? 

That’s enough. The horrid 
man survived, and she married 
him. 
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CHANGE OF AIR. 





Tue annihilation of distance 
through the agency of steam has 
rendered what was once a luxury 
confined to the few a necessity for 
the many. Time was when the 
journey from London to York or 
from London to Exeter was an 
affair not lightly to be considered ; 
pistols were examined, earnest 
farewells were taken, wills were 
drawn up, and every precaution 
adopted that care and anxiety 
could suggest. Difficulties thus 
encountered, men remained at 
home. Unless in Parliament the 
country squire busied himselflook- 
ing after his lands, and was con- 
tent to remain ignorant of the 
pleasures of a season in London. 
The trader lived over his ware- 
house immersed in business, the 
end of his ambition the office of 
Lord Mayor, and knew nothing of 
suburban villas with their trim 
gardens and Gothic furniture ; he 
was a citizen and a cockney, and 
not ashamed of the title. Mer- 
chants, professional men, the 
clergy, confined their activity to 
the sphere in which they had 
settled, and seldom quitted it 
save for the churchyard. In those 
old-fashioned days there was no 
talk of change of air, of periodical 
visits to the seaside, of drinking 
medicinal waters at continental 
spas. To visit the pump-rooms 
at Bath, Harrogate, or Tunbridge 
Wells implied the possession of a 
certain degree of wealth and ofa 
certain social position. It was the 
exception for a man to leave his 
home as it was the exception for 
aman to belong to aclub ; whereas 
now every man belongs to a club, 


and every man goes away for 
change ofair. What with Brighton 
in sixty minutes, Edinburgh in 
nine hours, Paris in eleven, the 
south of France in a day and a 
night, Rome in three days, Cairo 
in five, and New York in nine, 
especially when coupled with 
cheap fares and Cook’s tickets, the 
obstacles which once surrounded 
the searcher in quest of change of 
air have been most effectually re- 
moved, and the only difficulty now 
is, out of so many places, all with 
special attractions, which to select. 
When the hot sun pours down 
upon us, when the pavement burns 
beneath our feet, when the glare 
in the streets blinds us, when the 
thermometer is 90° in the shade, 
it is imperative that we should 
breathe the ozone of the sea, the 
rarified atmosphere on the moun- 
tain-tops,—or the drainage of con- 
tinental cities. Yet methinks our 
ancestors did very well without 
this eternal harping on change of 
air. They remained at home 
quietly and peacefully; yet they 
rode as hard to hounds as we do, 
they could drink their three bot- 
tles at a sitting, they could tire us 
out at most exercises, and no doubt 
they worked hard when necessary. 
Whilst we, their degenerate sons, 
who are always complaining of our 
livers, our nervous system, or our 
rheumatic tendencies, cannot hunt 
three days a week without being 
knocked up by fatigue or bron- 
chitis, or stick to work without 
our brains giving way, or indulge 
at a festive dinner or supper 
without it playing the very mis- 
chief with us the next morning. 
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Change of air, though we ride our 
hobby pretty hard, does not appear 
to be that universal panacea for all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, which 
certain of its advocates would wish 
to make us believe. Just as some 
pills are advertised to cure every- 
thing from corns to consumption, 
or from rheumatism to ringworm, 
so the inevitable change of air is 
prescribed for whatever malady 
we suffer or imagine we suffer. 
And at last the result has been 
attained. We know how soon a 
custom becomes a right: if a man 
lets you walk over his field with- 
out hindrance, at the end of a 
certain number of years there is a 
right of way, and what once was a 
privilege is a privilege no longer. 
‘You want change of air,’ is the 
advice that has been so dinned 
into our ears by the doctors of 
the day that at last what was once 
a luxury is now a necessity. To 
remain in town in August is a 
grievance which cannot be en- 
dured, an injury, both physical 
and social, of the most heinous 
description. We all of us, no 
matter what be our position or 
our balance at the banker’s, must 
have change of air at least once a 
year. My lord goes to his country 
seat, or fishes in Norway, or 
yachts in the Solent; the pro- 
fessional man or the tradesman 
travels abroad or takes his family 
to Scarborough or Eastbourne; 
the humble clerk spends his fort- 
night at Margate or Herne Bay ; 
whilst even the cadger resents 
missing his few days at Gravesend 
or Southend. Let us look this 
question fairly in the face, and, 
considering the trouble and ex- 
pense it puts many of us to, ask 
whether the game is often worth 
the candle, and whether we do 
not occasionally pay pretty smart- 
ly for our pleasures. Life, said 
the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, would be very well if it 


were not for its amusements ; and 
some of us, mindful of past sum- 
mers, may be led to say, Life would 
be very well if it were not for its 
compulsory (it has come to that) 
annual outings. 

To the wealthy peer and country 
gentleman who, as the season 
wanes, quits his London house for 
his rural seat, to enjoy the charms 
of the most beautiful portion of 
the summer, and afterwards the 
sport of the autumn and the 
winter, our remarks do not apply. 
Such fortunate persons certainly 
obtain change of air ; but they get 
it by going from one well-appoint- 
ed home to another. It is to our 
gentry of the middle class and the 
upper middle class, who have no 
country seats of their own, who are 
not ‘governors’ of yachts, who 
cannot rent a moor, a shooting, or 
a salmon river—the class to whom 
change of air signifies lodgings or 
hotels. Take the ordinary pater- 
familias, He quits his comfort- 
able home, the seclusion of his 
library, the contents of his cellar, 
the well-drilled servitude of his 
domestics, his cook whose juicy 
joints and side dishes he so 
thoroughly appreciates, for the sea- 
side. After a troublesome and irri- 
tating search he secures lodg- 
ings—drawing-room floor, with the 
usual complement of bedrooms 
attached to it; the cook has seen 
service in a nobleman’s family and 
has married the butler, attendance 
therefore will be excellent ; terms 
fifteen guineas a week, not includ- 
ing extras. For the first few days 
things look promising ; then there 
is an evident falling off. Itis the 
height of the season, and every 
room in the house is occupied. 
Your landlady seeks to pay ull 
the expenses of autumn, winter, 
and the ensuing spring out of her 
two summer months. She is 
therefore economical, and conse- 
quently conducts her establish- 
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ment shorthanded, You had ar- 
ranged, as the drawing-room floor, 
that the ex-butler would attend 
upon you, brush your clothes, 
wait upon you during meals, and 
be, in short, generally useful to you, 
as the most important (that is, the 
most paying) lodger in the house. 
But soon you discover many sins 
of omission. Your clothes are in- 
trusted to a maid of all work, who 
is always dirty, always in a profuse 
state of perspiration, and always in 
a hurry ; needless to say that the 
bottoms of your trousers are still 
muddy, or if they have been 
brushed, they have been brushed 
upon your coat, and consequently 
the back and collar of that garment 
look as if they had been taking 
snuff. Perhaps a commercial gent 
or a well-to-do tradesman has 
taken the dining-room floor, and 
is rather more loquacious to the 
quondam butler than you are, and 
talks to him about the Marquis 
his late master, and gets informa- 
tion about the aristocracy ; gives 
him cigars, and offers him frequent 
libations of sherry. Hence the 
butler is not so attentive to you 
as he might be; he brings up 
your meals late, sometimes he 
lets the maid bring up your dishes ; 
and you find him occasionally, 
when he waits at dinner, not so 
cleanly in his person as he might 
be; and he wafts a sickly odour of 
spirits around the room as he 
hands the plates. He tilts the 
melted butter over an expensive 
d..ss of your wife’s, and breathes 
hard, perhaps upon your bald 
head, as he puts down the joint. 
You feel it your duty to complain ; 
you have put up without a mur- 
mur with lumpy bedding (bedding 
is never the strong point of lodg- 
ings), with inadequate toilette ar- 
rangements, and with easy-chairs 
with the springs out of order 
(sometimes you sit upon an ex- 
posed spring, and sometimes in a 
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hole ; but however you sit, it is 
never easy): but you must draw 
the line somewhere; you are pay- 
ing at the rate of 800/. a year, 
and you have a right to expect 
proper attention. You remon- 
strate with him. It is useless: 
he looks at you impertinently ; 
makes allusion to the ‘ fust fami- 
lies in which he ‘ave lived; and 
implies that you are a poor snob 
out for a holiday, and ignorant of 
how things ought to be served. 
He quits the room in a huff, and 
a maid waits upon you during the 
rest of the dinner. You have had 
‘arow’ with your landlord; and 
henceforth you are no longer a 
lodger, but an enemy in the camp. 
He passes you on the staircase 
without a word; he chides your 
children roughly when he comes 
across them; he comments upon 
your conduct to the other lodgers, 
and often within your hearing. If 
you ring the bell or demand any- 
thing, he goes below and bawls 
out to his wife, ‘ Them droring- 
room floor think they’re everybody, 
always wanting summut!’ and 
when he waits at dinner he dons 
an alpaca coat instead of the care- 
ful attire he first appeared to you 
in, because, as he says, ‘ he feels 
the ’eat hawful, and he aint going 
to put hisself in a sweat for no- 
body.’ You have no redress ; you 
lose your temper; you feel in- 
clined to kick him out of the room ; 
but what does it matter to him? 
You have agreed to take the rooms 
for six weeks; if you go, you for- 
feit the money, and the man will 
let your vacated apartments the 
next hour. So you grin and bear 
it, and count the days when you 
shall return home. Nor is the 
landlady a bit better. If your wife 
complains of the cooking (and 
to cook before one range six differ- 
ent dinners all at the same time is 
a feat not always successful in its 
results), she is met with a sneer 
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and a stare and a crushing refer- 
ence to the Marchioness who 
piqued herself upon her cuisine. 
‘But some people is never content.’ 
You lock your wine up, but it 
mysteriously disappears; your 
joints are systematically appro- 
priated for the use of the kitchen ; 
there are marks of doubtful fingers 
round your jam-pots. There is not 
sufficient wardrobe accommoda- 
tion for the bonnets and dresses 
of your wife and daughters, and 
those fair ladies feel certain that 
in their absence their things are 
triedon. Suspicion, worry, and dis- 
comfort surround you. Perhaps 
you are suffering from an over- 
worked brain, and you want rest 
and quiet ; these you do not get. 
Children are above you, and your 
morning sleep is disturbed by 
their early rising, romps, cries, and 
noisy tubbing ; your room looks 
out on the back, where there is a 
complaining dog, or poultry with 
a cock of such imperfect intelli- 
gence as to be always mistaking 
the moon for the sun ; or perhaps 
you are over the kitchen-offices, 
where, ata late hour of the night 
and at the first break of dawn, the 
clatter of crockery and of washing 
up is the music that soothes your 
slumber. Ina house full of lodgers 
there are sure to be some gay 
spirits who come in late at night 
from dances, beach-wanderings, 
and whist at the club, and who 
hum or whistle as they go up- 
stairs, and shy their boots out on 
to the landing as if they wanted to 
test the strength of its planking. 
You groan inwardly, for it is, per- 
haps, the third time you have been 
cruelly awaked that night. Your 
medical man has advised you not 
to worry yourself, and now your 
nursealarmsyou. Your little boy, 
aged three, is fretful; the nurse 
doesn’t like the look of him ; she 
doesn’t want to ‘ bother master,’ 
she says to her mistress, but she 


hears downstairs that the ‘ family 
as ‘ave took the small droring- 
room ’ave a little girl with them, 
who ‘ave only just recovered from 
the scarlet fever.’ You are nearly 
mad. Bad cooking has seriously 
damaged your digestion ; want of 
sleep has irritated your nervous 
system ; absence of regular occu- 
pation makes you bored to death 
with the empty routine of seaside 
life ; both you and your wife are 
worried about your children catch- 
ing some infectious complaint, or 
making undesirable acquaintances ; 
and what have you gained? Sea 
air: does the ozone, think you, 
compensate for all that you have 
had to go through ? 

Is this picture we have drawn 
an exaggerated one? We know 
it is not, for it is drawn from life, 
Should you, seeker after change 
of air, not be able to pay fifteen 
guineas a week, but have to con- 
tent yourself with accommodation 
purchased at ten, or eight, or six, 
or four, or even two guineas a 
week, worse lies in store for you : 
bedding more reprehensible, cook- 
ing more dirty and greasy, children 
worse bred, and hence noisier and 
more in the way, and landlady 
and servants more extortionate 
and less active. Of course there 
are exceptions to every rule; but 
how many lodgings, reader, have 
you been into that you would wish 
to engage again? This is the age 
of cooperation ; why should there 
not be at our fashionable seaside 
places codperative lodging-houses 
—a mixture between a club aiid 
Queen Anne’s mansion—where 
for moderate payment the bache- 
lor or the paterfamilias may obtain 
apartments comfortably furnish- 
ed, with good cooking, quiet sur- 
roundings, neat and active atten- 
dance; in short, home at the sea- 
side? The idea is not a bad one, 
and we feel sure it would pay. 
Change of air, and yet not change 
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of comfort—what a desirable com- 
bination ! 

And now suppose that, instead 
of trying the seaside, you cross the 
Channeland takea holiday abroad. 
Say your liver is out of order, and 
you have been recommended to 
drink the waters at Homburg or 
Carlsbad. You arrive at your 
hotel or your lodgings ; you visit 
the medical man; you act upon 
his orders and imbibe your various 
tumblers. Undoubtedly the waters 
do you good; your complexion 
becomes healthier; your liver is 
active, torpid no longer. Yet you 
are not well. Living in a cold 
foggy climate you are unaccus- 
tomed to the intensity of the mid- 
day heat on the Continent—you 
who abjure London in August 
have to put up with a state of 
things far more tropical! You 
are exceedingly careful as to your 
diet, yet the food you get fails to 
nourish you; whilst every dish, 
from the peculiar flavouring of 
its gravy or its sauce, disagrees 
with you. Accustomed to a deli- 
cacy in sanitary matters at home, 
the—to put it kindly—imperfect 
drainage system adopted in all 
continental towns (save Paris) 
shocks your fastidious tastes, and 
makes you in constant dread of 
recovering from liver only to fall 
a victim to typhoid fever. As 
soon, therefore, as your cure has 
been established you hasten away, 
only too glad to return to decent 
sweet-smelling England, congratu- 
lating yourself that you have 
escaped a zymotic disease from 
those ‘ awful stinks’ /a-bas. 

Take another instance. You are 
not invalided, and you are going 
abroad for pleasure. Pleasure ! 
Perhaps you are a bad sailor, and 
suffer such tortures crossing ‘the 
silver streak’ that you have to 
remain a few days at Paris to re- 
cover. Then when restored, and 
after much sight - seeing, fatigue, 
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heat, and dining (not wisely, 
but too well) at certain well- 
knownrestaurants, and thoroughly 
bilious, you set out for a long 
journey to the Pyrenees, Swit- 
zerland, the Tyrol, Italy, or wher- 
ever you may be going; yet 
wherever you do go the journey 
from Paris must be long. On 
your arrival, all the hotels (for we 
all travel at the same time and 
seek the same hotels) are full, and 
you have to content yourself—O 
paterfamilias, accustomed to your 
spacious bedroom, with its com- 
fortable dressing-room und bath- 
room attached!—with a room 
that your housemaid would decline 
to occupy. As vacancies occur, 
you are promised a better apart- 
ment. Expecting soon to be 
changed to superior quarters, your 
wife tells her maid only partially 
to unpack her things ; an arrange- 
ment, however, quite sufficient to 
make her seize upon every piece 
of furniture in the room for the 
disposal of her goods. You mildly 
expostulate. ‘O fiddle de dee! 
A man can put his things any- 
where Travelling, heat, strange 
diet, constant bustle, have devel- 
oped in the wife of your bosom a 
temper happily not visible when 
at home. Accordingly you scatter 
the contents of your portmanteau 
on the floor, and appear at table 
@héte in a coat all in creases, and 
trousers with a most conspicuous 
wrinkle all the way down each 
leg. You find the dinner scanty, 
the wines sour; and instead of 
sitting near some lovely damsel, 
to whom you can air your know- 
ledge of foreign languages, you 
are placed next a fat German, who 
eats like a ghoul, and makes you 
feel very faint as he rinses his 
mouth out at the end of the re- 
past. There is a band in the 
evening, and you go to listen to 
the music ; but the incessant jab- 
ber of the audience, the smell of 
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bad tobacco, and the chilly dews 
soon recommend you to return to 
the hotel. Ina poky little room, 
with a bed too small for a growing 
boy of twelve, with windows 
which you can barely open, sleep 
is impossible, and so you lie awake 
thinking that you have gone 
through a good deal for as yet 
very little; and as the gray of 
early morn appears you are about 
to doze off, when the carts going 
to market, or a peasant blithely 
singing his national melody, or 
your next-door neighbour—an 
athletic youth—rowing the gar- 
gon for having called him an hour 
too late to make the ascent of the 
Piz Setzer, effectually alter your 
intention. ‘It is impossible we 
can remain in this hole,’ remarks 
your wife, with considerable as- 
perity, the first thing in the morn- 
ing. ‘Get up, Charles; I want 
Parker to come in! And so you 
dress hurriedly; no tub, no hot 
water, no things put out—only 
yourself—in order that your wife’s 
maid may attend upon her mis- 
tress, and perhaps growl at what 
she has had to endure. And now 
begins the room squabble. You 
go to the bureau ; you must have 
another room; but, alas, there are 
atleast a dozen people complaining 
of their accommodation and want- 
ingrooms, Day after day you visit 
that accursed office, and always 
the same answer—no rooms, peo- 
ple so contented with the place 
that they remain. You see new 
arrivals drive up ; you listen, for 
you are an Englishman, and sus- 
pect that you are being done by 
these ‘ beastly foreigners; they 
are at once shown into splendid 
rooms on the second floor. And 
you in an attic, close to the tiles 
and the working of the lift! You 
rush into the bureau hot with 
rage. You address the polite clerk: 
‘J’ai voo personnes—quite nou- 
veaux arrivy—et voo donney 





chambres deuxiéme étage! Ce 
n’est pas business!’ You are met 
with a smile and the reply: ‘ But 
yes ; but they ’ave—it is six weeks 
ago—for those rooms telegraphed ! 
At your turn you shall have; I 
cannot more promise.’ These rooms 
settle upon your nerves, Your 
wife mixes with a little clique, 
and the one topic of conversation, 
the sole bond of union, is the 
question of rooms. ‘ Have you 
got into yourrooms? ‘No; and 
you? ‘O no, not a chance for 
days! And then ensue comments 
upon the mismanagement of the 
hotel, the preference shown to 
certain foreigners, and the superi- 
ority of English discipline and 
everything English. You your- 
self get into a little set, and your 
talk is of rooms. It is useless to 
leave, since every hotel in the 
place is crammed to the roof. 
One man tells you that he has 
been telegraphing for the last 
three weeks to some neighbour- 
ing hotel, yet cannot be taken 
in. Another you find has even 
worse accommodation than your- 
self; whilst a third, who came 
abroad to be cured of rheumatism, 
has to content himself with a bed 
in the bath-room! Therefore it 
is idle grumbling, and you have 
to make the best of it. You abuse 
all foreign customs, and glare at 
all foreigners; you sneer at their 
pleasures and amusements; you 
avoid making their acquaintance 
at the salon de lecture or the 
salon de réunion ; you walk about 
criticising their dress, their figures, 
their music, theireffeminate habits, 
and their dirty tricks. You are 
in a rage with Parker—a most 
respectable young woman in Eng- 
land—who is carrying on with a 
courier in the most flighty and 
continental manner. You are half 
starved, because most of the dishes 
are flavoured with garlic; the beef 
is harder than leather; the mut- 

















ton is something too awful to look 
at ; veal omelettes and bread-and- 
butter are all you have been living 
on since you left Paris. Chatter- 
ing grimacing Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans who speak at the top of their 
voices, Spaniards who comb their 
hair at dinner-time, Italians who 
ogle your wife in a most objection- 
able way—you hate the whole 
lot! There are only three walks in 
the neighbourhood, and you know 
every pebble on their paths; be- 
sides, your wife has worn all her 
dresses, and knows every toilette 
in the place. In a happy moment 
you remark, ‘ Louisa love, what 
do you say to going home? Had 
enough of this place, haven't we ? 
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Besides, if we go any further it 
is all the same kind of thing— 
good scenery and bad smells? 
*‘O Charles dear, it is what I 
have been wishing so for the last 
week ; but I did not like to pro- 
pose it to you; it seemed so un- 
grateful after the money you have 
spent. Ah, why did we ever leave 
home! Why, indeed? 
of air has one great advantage, 
for it is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good: it makes us appre- 
ciate all the more the comfort, 
the elegance, and the repose of— 
that one word which, we are 
given to understand, has no equi- 
valent in any foreign language— 
Home. 
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By BertHa THOMAS, AUTHOR OF ‘ Proup Maisie.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CROSS-ROADS. 


‘ Sic itur ad astra.’ Such was the 
proud motto Sir Adolphus Brere- 
ton bore on hisseal. But,‘ Brama 
assai, poco spera, e nulla chiede,’ 
was the unassuming maxim that 
had guided his life—a life of half 
a century of unbroken prosperity. 
Born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, he had taken kindly to 
the situation; unostentatiously, 
too. 

Every one liked him, in a mild 
uninitiative way. Sir Adolphus 
had never had an enemy, except 
a few that his wife made for him, 
and the worst these found to allege 
against him was that he was hen- 
pecked. His only faults were 
virtues run to seed. Amiable he 
was to the extreme of laxity, con- 
tent to the point of inertia, and 
generous with indiscrimination. 
For him life had always been 
May. And the single cloud on 
his satisfaction was the thought 
that he should leave no heir to 
inherit his estate. Nor was this 
cloud without its silver lining. 
Diana, he knew, was not so par- 
ticularly fond of children as to 
pine for the fretting cares and 
anxieties of a nursery, which, 
whatever they could offer in com- 
pensation, would have chequered 
the brilliancy of her life, and im- 
paired her youthfulnessand beauty, 
which she meant and which pro- 
mised to last indefinitely. She 
could find ‘her life, her joy, her 
food, her all in all, her comfort, 
and her sorrows’ cure,’ in society 


—whose queens, truth to say, find 
their office no sinecure. 

Sir Adolphus was sensible that, 
of all the good hazards that had 
befallen him, his marriage with 
Diana Francombe was the hap- 
piest,—the most unaccountable, 
he said in his modesty. He 
had proved worthy of his prize, 
however. Short-sighted people 
blamed the unconcern with which 
he allowed foolish Acteons to 
make a display of their admiration 
for her. Sir Adolphus had a 
juster estimate of Diana’s charac- 
ter, the key to a good deal of 
which he found in his own. 

‘A woman will have her fling,’ 
quoth the philosopher within him, 
‘and after marriage, if you marry 
her young. So much the worse 
for foolish Actzons ; for beginners, 
with their susceptible hearts and 
fatuitous heads. Her heart is set 
on high places, and these she will 
enter proud and unimpeachable, 
hand in hand with me.’ 

None shall look askance at her 
even. None shall whisper or 
hint. So he may well rest assured 
in triple confidence ; for principle 
apart, and pride apart, and not 
to reckon her affection for him, 
she has the safeguard quality of the 
imperviousness to sentiment of 
one who can never forget herself, 
one in whom the dew of youth 
has early hardened into the dia- 
mond. 

Glancing up from his news- 
paper as his wife entered the 
drawing-room on their reception 
night, Sir Adolphus thought he 
had never seen her look so well. 

















He was going to say so, but 
checked himself, sensible that he 
had made the remark so often 
before, that she was getting 
tired of it. Perhaps it was only 
that shade of blue which set off 
her complexion and slender sup- 
ple figure peculiarly well. Or 
it might be a set of jewels she 
had on to-night; an heirloom of 
his mother’s, and that she seldom 
wore, but which had a rare effect. 
He wondered vaguely why she 
had put them on for an ordinary 
‘at home’ such as this. 

She was more beautiful and 
vastly more fascinating than the 
girl of eighteen he had married. 
He watched her with pleasure as 
she went flitting from room to 
room, hovering round the tables 
to make sure that the flowers and 
ornaments were tastefully arrang- 
ed, the lights in their right places, 
the chairs and settees disposed 
just as she wished. She knew 
the power of such trifles to render 
houses attractive, independently 
of hosts. Meantime her spouse 
did his best to entertain her with 
such fragments of gossip as he 
had picked up in the course of 
the day and made a note of—for 
his wife’s sake, of course. In 
reality he relished them fully as 
much as she did, though affecting 
masculine superiority and indiffer- 
ence, TheCatchpoleshad arrived 
in Rome, and were at the Costanzi 
Hotel. Old Lady Dreadnought 
had slipped in getting out of her 
carriage, fallen on the pavement, 
and sprained her wrist. Mrs. 
Franklin, an American acquaint- 
ance of theirs, had a musical 
party to-night. Last, but not 
least, a traveller had been rob- 
bed and stabbed just outside the 
Porta Pia! 

‘ How terrible!’ said Diana non- 
chalantly. ‘These stories will 
make me nervous at last. I shall 
begin to dread driving outside 
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the gates. Did you hear no more 
about this wretched man? Was 
it anybody ? 

Sir Adolphus knew no particu- 
lars. He had caught up the re- 
port flying about the Piazza di 
Spagna. He supposed it was 
some tourist, an Englishman, he 
believed. 

‘It is so provoking that when- 
ever you hear ofa story, you only 
succeed in bringing it to me in 
little bits,’ said Diana critically. 
‘If it is a joke, you lose the point 
on the way; if a marriage, you 
forget the names; and now you 
hear of a murder, and break off 
there. Ah, here comes somebody 
who will tell me everything, some- 
body who is always au fait,’ she 
concluded gracefully, in a softened 
tone of welcome. The somebody 
was her cousin, Mr. Gervase Da- 
mian, who was announced as she 
spoke. 

“What do I hear, Diana? he 
began quickly. ‘Am I your book 
of reference? That isa flattering 
discovery to have made; but it 
entails an alarming responsibility.’ 

‘I am going to put you to the 
test on the spot,’ she said, smiling. 
‘I was just complaining, as you 
came in, of Adolphus, who always 
contrives to get hold of the wrong 
end of a story or a piece of news, 
and brings it to me piecemeal, 
which, you know, is so trying.’ 

‘ What’s the news? asked Ger- 
vase carelessly. 

‘Only about this unfortunate 
countryman of ours who has been 
stabbed close to the city-walls,’ 
said Sir Adolphus. ‘I heard only 
the report, no details. Perhaps 
you know more.’ 

‘Before you murder him out- 
right,’ said Gervase, ‘let me begin 
by telling you that the unfortu- 
nate in question, the involuntary 
hero of an unpleasant adventure, 
was—myself.’ 


‘ What, you, Gervase ? Impossi- 
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ble! Pray tell us!’ they exclaim- 
ed, as eagerly interested as a 
minute before they had been 
really indifferent. The entrance 
of other guests delayed the recital 
a few minutes, and gave Gervase 
an audience for his story. 

‘It was about half a mile be- 
yond the Porta Pia. I had been 
to visit the Basilica that lies out 
there, and was returning, as it 
happened, on foot and alone.’ 

‘Broad daylight still, I sup- 
pose? put in Sir Adolphus. 

‘Dusk had come on rather 
suddenly, as it does here after 
sunset. Still there was light 
enough for me to see the city- 
gate in the distance. There were 
labourers about, at work in the 
fields,—one would have thought 
oneself as safe as I am at this 
moment. I noticed an ill-con- 
ditioned;looking fellow leaning 
against the low wall of the road 
in front of me. I thought he 
would beg, but he didn’t. I 
passed him without looking aside. 
The next moment he was there 
close before me—snatched at my 
watch-chain. I lifted my hand, 
and his knife flashed across my 
eyes.’ 

A thrill of horror ran round 
the circle. 

* Of course it would have been 
madness to enter into a struggle 
with a ruffian armed as he was,’ 
said Gervase slowly. ‘The story 
takes long to tell, but it was all 
over in a moment, and he had 
made off across the fields. Long 
before I could rouse the stupid 
peasants, whom I more than sus- 
pect of conniving at the matter, 
he was out of sight.’ 

* How shocking!’ cried a sym- 
pathetic chorus of female voices. 
* What a narrow escape! what a 
mercy you did escape ! 

‘And your watch? asked Sir 
Adolphus practically. 

*O, watch, chain, and seals 


went with him,’ said Gervase, 
‘and are no doubt in the melting- 
pot by this time.’ 

‘What have you done? asked 
Lady Brereton. ‘The authorities 
ought to make a stir, I really do 
think, when matters come to this.’ 

‘I made my deposition to 
the police. They are after the 
fellow. I hear tonight they 
think they have caught him—a 
member of the International, a 
“ Socialist,” I’m told.’ 

‘If so, he may repent this 
attempt to enforce his “no pro- 
perty” principles prematurely,’ 
said Sir Adolphus judicially. 
‘ These outrages are a disgrace to 
a capital, and are let pass here 
much too easily.’ 

*O, they have taken the matter 
up,’ said Gervase, laughing. ‘ The 
worst is, I shall have to go be- 
fore the magistrates to swear to 
his identity, and have a lot of 
bother. I really think the law 
might lynch such fellows. It is 
too bad to give respectable people 
the annoyance of prosecuting 
them.’ 

‘It is a public duty to do so,’ 
quoth Sir Adolphus. ‘I trust at 
least that they’ll make an example 
of this individual.’ 

‘I was very nearly making an 
example of him myself,’ remarked 
Gervase, ‘and saving everybody 
further trouble. If my blow had 
fallen, there would have been one 
rascal the less in Rome to-day, I 
fancy.’ 

‘It is becoming dangerous to 
venture into the Campagna,’ said 
Sir Adolphus uncomfortably. ‘I 
hear the Italians never do, un- 
armed.’ 

‘Then let them carry a whole 
arsenal about with them,’ said 
Gervase. ‘For my part, I shall 
always decline to go about with 
bowies and revolvers, as if one 
were in a lawless American ranche. 


I have spoken to the Ambassador. 
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He thinks the Government may 
interfere. We ought to be made 
safe from such outrages at all 
costs.’ 

The rooms were filling rapidly. 
Gervase had to narrate his adven- 
ture some dozen times in the 
course of the evening, and soon 
decided that there is no greater 
bore than to be the hero of a nine 
days’ wonder. You are not 
allowed to think of anything else. 

‘ Who is it who has just come 
in—he is talking to Diana now? 
asked Gervase of his host. ‘ The 
gentleman in light hair and decora- 
tions. He looks like somebody 
one ought to know.’ 

‘Het Why, Romer, the sculp- 
tor, to be sure. Don’t you know 
him? The coming man in his own 
line, they say ; the best fellow in 
the world, too, and a great friend 
of ours. Come, Diana shali in- 
troduce you.’ 

* Another time,’ said Gervase. 
*I am engaged to go to our 
American friends in the Via Sis- 
tina. So that’s Romer, isit? Inever 
met him before,’ regarding Val 
with the wonder the latter was 
apt to inspire how such grace- 
ful productions as his should 
emanate from so rough-looking a 
human creature. 

*You are leaving early,’ said 
Diana as he wished her good- 
night. 

‘It is Mrs. Franklin’s evening, 
you know. I have promised just 
to show myself there, and they 
break up early.’ 

‘She has music to-night, has 
she not? Ah, and at her house 
you always hear the best.’ 

The reluctant young man was 
in fact excessively impatient to 
get off. Yes, Mrs. Franklin had 
music that night, and had invited 
a small circle of acquaintances to 
meet the young violinist, Laurence 
Therval, who had but yesterday 
arrived in Rome, 
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Gervase made his appearance 
in the middle of a song, and 
halted in the doorway. Laurence 
was at the further end of the room, 
near the piano, by the hostess. 
He watched her, listening to the 
song—the old refrain of spring- 
time and budding trees and birds, 
fresh leaves and flowers and de- 
lights—as it seemed to Gervase, 
his own mood set to music. 

The singer—it was Madame 
Araciel—paused, and amid the 
applause that ensued Gervase 
worked his way along the room 
to his hostess, with whom, as 
with all old ladies, he was an 
immense favourite. The deli- 
cately flattering way in which 
he could disregard young beauties 
and graces to devote himself to 
the entertainment of their seniors 
was beyond all praise. It must 
be owned he generally. got his 
reward. Exactly what he wanted 
inthis instance. Without formally 
presenting him to the young 
artist, the good lady drew both 
into conversation, broke the ice 
between them, and presently, her 
other guests claiming her atten- 
tion, she moved away. Gervase 
seized the moment. 

* Do we need an introduction ? 
he said, looking at Laurence 
closely. ‘I hardly know. Must 
I recall myself to your mind ? 

He smiled, as if entreating 
her to remember without being 
told. 

‘It was you who came to our 
help in the crowd that night at 
Venice,’ she said promptly. ‘0, 
I remember quite well.’ 

He shook his head. 

‘Think again; our acquaint- 
ance is of older standing.’ 

Laurence looked at him with 
the old childish expression of 
wonder. Something in his face 
gave her the clue, and in a mo- 
ment memory woke in her. Blei- 
burg—Linda—the water - party. 
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Her face brightened into a smile; 
she held out her hand, saying, 

‘You must forgive me I 
recollect everything now. But I 
was such a child then.’ 

‘And I a rude boy, I daresay,’ 
said Gervase, taking her hand. 
Few people know how to shake 
hands. Gervase had a different 
way for every one. ‘And as 
grown-up children we find each 
other once more—in Rome of 
all places. What wind has 
blown you here just at this mo- 
ment? 

‘I am not to play in public any 
more this season,’ said Restos 
simply. ‘They say I am tired, 
and must rest for some months 
at least.’ 

‘And where is the rest to be 
taken ? 

‘Here in Rome. Seiior Araciel 
starts on a concert-tour in a few 
days. Madame, the children, and 
I are to stay for the spring.’ 

‘I hope,’ he said presently, ‘as 
you are here for your health, you 
and your friends will remember 
that all parts of Rome are not 
equally safe, some more likely to 
destroy than restore it.’ 

‘We have a little suite of rooms 
on the Piazza San Matteo,’ she 
sail. ‘It is quite in the old 
part of the town, and foreigners 
do not go there to stay; but 
malaria never comes there either.’ 

Gervase had gained his object 
—to discover their pied-d-terre. 

‘Of course you have seen no- 
thing of Rome yet,’ he said. ‘ You 
will find it will give you plenty to 
do during your holiday.’ 

His own interest in the Eternal 
City and its wonders had been 
languishing a little; he felt it 
revive surprisingly as he talked 
of them to Laurence—places and 
scenes she had longed to see, 
and dreamt of, till it seemed 
like a dream to be among them. 


It was midnight, and breaking- 


up time at Mrs. Franklin’s. It 
was an understood thing in that 
house that the old lady forewent 
late hours, and on the stroke of 
twelve the last belated guest was 
expected to disappear. Gervase 
gave a start on finding that he 
had so far forgotten himself as not 
to perceive how the crowd had 
thinned, leaving him and his at- 
tentions somewhat conspicuous. 
Madame Araciel was waiting in 
a hurry to summon Laurence 
away. He lingered to take a 
courteous, leisurely farewell of his 
hostess.. Gervase that night had 
unaccountably neglected an old 
tule, whose practice had become a 
second nature to him, namely to 
address his attentions to the cha- 
peron of the object of his admira- 
tion. The omission to-night was 
serious. Madame Araciel bounced 
off, rather out of humour, and 
questioned Laurence closely, as 
they drove home, about the stranger 
who had shown himself so em- 
pressé. 

‘He was at Bleiburg,’ said the 
girl evasively, ‘and his name is 
Damian.’ 

*O, I know that,’ said Madame 
Araciel, nodding sagaciously, ‘ and 
much more, my dear child, than 
yourself.’ For she had asked and 
obtained a biography of Gervase 
ten minutes before from a gossip- 
monger on whom the question 
chanced to have fallen, and who 
had dropped dark hints of warn- 
ing against this plausible one, as 
a dangerous acquaintance, unprin- 
cipled, but irresistible, a sort of 
Mephistopheles and Don Juan 
bound up together. Laurence’s 
replies silenced without reassuring 
her tutoress. ‘The child’s too 
good,’ she thought ; ‘ she’s blind; 
os I shall keep my eyes open for 

er.’ 

Poor Madame Araciel ! Gervase 
walked home thinking of her in 
the first place, and vowing within 
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himself that he would find out her 
weak point, and, whether it were 
flowers, or letters of introduction, 
or her singing, or her children, or 
her husband, he would so deal 
with it as to make an ally of her 
Then he let his thoughts fall back 
on another image. ‘She seems 
so happy. Why does she look 
so sad? I wish she would smile 
at me as she did at the little girl 
in Venice. When will she, I 
wonder? In that day Gervase 
thought he would be happy. 

He was passing the gates of 
the Breretons’ villa; the lights 
were still brilliant within, and he 
wondered a little at the lateness 
of the party to-night. It had, in 
fact, been over some time. Sir 
Adolphus had gone a few steps to 
smoke a cigar with a friend who 
was returning to a neighbouring 
hotel. When he left, Mr. Romer, 
the last guest, was saying good- 
bye. His farewells were not yet 
over. 

* Never to you,’ Diana was say- 
ing, ‘would I put forward what 
some would call a decisive reason 
in favour of a great artist’s pre- 
ferring England, that there his 
fortune is made, as yours, for in- 
stance, would be. No doubt Rome 
and itsinspirations would be worth 
all the Royal commissions in the 
world.’ 

‘It is an old temptation,’ he 
replied. ‘ Art says, “ Stay where 
you are free, where the claims on 
you are all of one sort, live to 
aspire and excel.” But something 
else says, “ If you want to grow 
rich you must be a shopkeeper in 
the first place, an artist in the 
second.”’ 

‘But I have often thought,’ 
she said, ‘that if there were a few 
more like you in our country, the 
standard there would rise. Why 
should not England be on a level 
with other nations in this respect ? 
The influence on young students 
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there of a single mind such as 
yours among them might be im- 
mense, and all for good. 0, it is 
needed.’ 

He was silent; she resumed 
presently, 

‘ Rome has so much ; England 
so little. Then there are more than 
you can know of who, like myself, 
have a great love for these things, 
and feel it checked, baffled, by 
want of sympathy and comprehen- 
sion in those that they live with.’ 

‘ T should regret leaving Rome,’ 
he said simply. 

‘ Ah, not all your friends in 
England could make up to you for 
that,’ said Diana, smiling and half 
turning from him. ‘It was on 
other grounds that I urged you to 
what I feel must be a sacrifice.’ 

True, but Val at least was not 
self-deceived. Well he knew that 
if against his better judgment 
he emigrated to England, and spent 
the remainder of his life in model- 
ling likenesses of those who would 
pay the highest price for. them, 
making monuments to nonentities, 
repeating his old statues everlast- 
ingly, renouncing the palm of 
superiority, which was his only on 
certain conditions, of which abso- 
lute, almost primitive, indepen- 
dence was one—well, it would be 
from no lofty hopes of raising the 
standard of art-culture at home, 
no disinterested patriotic motive 
of any sort ; but because the per- 
suasive fascinations of this friend 
here were stronger than his judg- 
ment and his will. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SCIROCCO. 


Tue afternoon sun fell full on 
theshuttered windows of the Piazza 
San Matteo. It is a neglected 
little square, with a bit of green 
garden in the middle, and large 
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dilapidated housesaround— 
once; but now so fallen from their 
first estate, that the proprietors 
are very happy to let them out in 
lodgings at tenpence a day. 

Here Araciel and his party had 
taken a suite of apartments. Their 
sitting-room—so called conven- 
tionally, not to say ironically, 
so obvious were its deficiencies 
in accommodation—had long been 
used as an art-school by a club of 
German students, who had lately 
promoted themselves to better 
quarters, leaving behind them 
some of their goods and chattels 
deemed not worth removing, but 
which the thrifty Italian landlady 
had contrived so to dispose about 
the room as to give it an air, and 
herself some pretext for letting it 
as ‘furnished.’ 

Thus if carpets, wall-paper, bell- 
wires, curtains, sofas were want- 
ing, on the other hand there were 
casts at the four points of the 
compass representing the four sea- 
sons—playing puss in the corner, 
Araciel observed; there were 
sketches and studies on the walls, 
and the panels of the door were 
illustrated with likenesses of the 
German students as caricatured by 
their fellows. 

There were quaint, picturesque 
touches about the place to an 
eye on the look-out for them. 
Greenery trailed through the 
loophole windows on the stair- 
case. Antique-looking flower-pots 
stood on the sills; plants with 
rich blossoms lending touches of 
brightness to the dull plastered 
facade. They did not mind the 
scirocco which had been blowing 
all day, and which seemed to 
have disabled the inmates, all 
but Araciel and his young son, 
who were having a romp, for 
which the length and bareness 
of the room offered peculiar temp- 
tations. 

Cherubina lay outstretched on 


the floor, gasping and groaning 
over the heat; urence stood 
leaning in the doorway of Madame 


Araciel’s room to catch such 
breaths of air as might waft in; 
Madame, within, was lying down 
in a state verging on collapse. 

The Romans to a man were in- 
doors and prostrate. Gervase, as he 
strolled down the Corso, met only 
foreigners, mostly English, who, 
like himself, had been hardened by 
the ordeal of a climate miscalled 
‘temperate,’ which affords the 
best training for bearing extremes 
of weather unmoved. 

It was not easy to find any 
particular house on the Piazza San 
Matteo. The numbers on one 
side were erased, on the other 
seemed to have run wild. A 
cobbler at work on a doorstep 
noticed the gentleman’s perplexity, 
and when Gervase said interro- 
gatively, ‘ Araciel? replied, ‘ Se- 
cond floor ; first pointing through 
the entrance with a smile of con- 
fidence, and then to the pair of 
lady’s boots he was mending, 
which Gervase decided at a glance 
could not possibly belong to Lau- 
rence, before the cobbler had ex- 
hibited them to him with Madame 
Araciel’s name inside. 

Gervase groped his way up an 
unswept stone staircase to the 
second landing. He listened in- 
stinctively for the sounds of a 
violin. Instead there came loud 
wild shouts, accompanied by vio- 
lent stamping and scampering, 
the veriest uproar, and from the 
same apartments where he ex- 
pected to find the divine artist, 
Araciel. 

Three times he knocked un- 
heard amid the hubbub. Then 
Cherubina sat up on the floor, 
said ‘ Hush,’ and drawled out, in 
a childish voice, ‘Come in.’ 

Araciel and Master Domenico 
were diverting themselves with 
two wooden horses, part of the 


























legacy of the art-students, dis- 
covered by Domenico crammed 
away in a cupboard, and dragged 
forth in delight. Father and son, 
astride their hobby - horses and 
facing each other, were enacting 
a mock tournament. They were 
armed with paper helmets and a 
couple of mahlsticks for lances. 
The tilting was at its height. The 
room rang with martial shouts of 
‘Sound the charge? and shook 
with energetic demonstrations. 
Araciel fils had just succeeded in 
unhorsing Araciel pére, who, re- 
mounting his charger, was prepar- 
ing for a tremendous onslaught, 
when the stranger broke in upon 
their sport. 

Gervase looked a trifle discon- 
certed. Not so Araciel ; he never 
even thought of dismounting or 
taking off his mask, but glanced 
inquiringly at the intruder, whom 
he supposed to have entered their 
room by mistake. 

Gervase apologised briefly. He, 
too, was convinced he had come 
to the wrong door. 

‘I am charged with a commis- 
sion for Madame Araciel,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘and was told I should 
find her here.’ 

‘No mistake, no mistake,’ said 
the artist, removing his visor and 
getting down from his war-horse, 
no more abashed than Domenico 
at being surprised at a childish 
game, nor less updisguisedly dis- 
appointed at its abrupt termina- 
tion. ‘ Run, Cherubina, and tell 
the mammina she’s wanted.’ 

Distinctly Gervase heard him- 
self announced in the next room 
as un bel signore, after which 
Cherubina was told to shut the 
door. 

Madame Araciel—nerves, head- 
ache, exhaustion, suddenly for- 
gotten—was trying how soon, 
with Laurence’s assistance, she 
could array ‘herself becomingly 
in a light peignoir, the only 
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presentable costume at hand. 
Meantime Araciel kept running 
in and out, to see if she was 
ready, said he; but in reality 
to relieve his embarrassment as 
to how to entertain a guest who in- 
timidated him considerably, and to 
whom he found about as much to 
say as Cherubina. He never once 
thought of questioning Gervase 
about his errand. It was a law 
in that household that Araciel 
might mind anything he liked 
but his own business and his 
family’s. Experience had proved, 
and he acknowledged, that others 
might manage his affairs badly, 
but none so badly as he. 

At last his better half sallied 
forth smiling, trying hard to look 
as if she had not just dressed for 
the occasion and in a’great hurry. 
She gave a slight start back, un- 
able to conceal her surprise at 
confronting last night’s Mephisto- 
pheles. He was excusing himself 
very courteously for his presump- 
tion in calling, and added, turn- 
ing to greet Laurence, who fol- 
lowed her, 

‘I must rely on my previous 
acquaintance with Mdlle. Therval 
for an introduction. Dare I hope 
she has given me a good character?’ 

‘Malle. Therval sees all the 
rest of the world in the light of 
her own goodness,’ said Madame, 
with emphasis meant to signify 
that she was not to be taken in. 

Gervase understood ; but con- 
tinued to address, not only his 
conversation, but his notice, ex- 
clusively to the elder lady. 

‘Iam here on a matter of busi- 
ness,’ he continued ; ‘it is about 
a private concert, or party rather, 
given by an English lady who 
desires your acquaintance.’ 

‘Sit down, sit down,’ said 
Madame Araciel pleasantly, but 
thoughtlessly ; for she and her 
guest looked round in vain for 
available chairs. 

GG 
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‘O, it need not detain you long,’ 
said Gervase considerately, pre- 
tending not to notice the defici- 
ency. ‘Do you happen to know 
Lady Brereton at all? 

‘ Lady Brereton ? repeated Ma- 
dame Araciel contemplatively, re- 
luctant to reply in the negative. 
There was a friend of hers who 
had known a Lady Brierley ; and 
there was Lewis Brereton, the 
new tenor; but then his real 
name, to her certain knowledge, 
was Jones. 

Before she could answer aloud 
shriek from Domenico made her 
start, and Gervase frown involun- 
tarily. 

‘Peace, irrepressible one! im- 
plored his mother; but the real 
mischief-lover, Araciel, who was 
making mock passes at his son 
and heir with his lance, continued 
to gesticulate unseen by the rest. 

‘Perhaps you may have met 
her,’ Gervase resumed ; ‘she and 
her husband travel a good deal; 
they have taken the Villa Nuova 
om the Pincian for the season, 
and—’ 

Here one of the legs of Domeni- 
co’s steed came off, and horse and 
his rider rolled down with a 
crash. 

‘That boy is irrepressible!’ 
sighed Madame Araciel ; ‘his fa- 
ther spoils him,’ she apologised to 
Gervase. ‘.Come into the garden, 
Mr. Damian; the sun has gone 
down, it will be cooler out of doors ; 
there we can talk quietly. The 
scirocco has made Domenico per- 
fectly unmanageable all day. 
Come, Laurence.’ 

Cherubina, unbidden, followed 
the party, and Madame led the 
way, apologising as she went. 

* My husband is the worst man 
of business that ever lived. 
Everything of that sort I have to 
manage for him ; and I can assure 
you, Mr. Damian, it is no light 
burden for a woman.’ 


Mr. Damian looked deeply at- 
tentive, and expressed such cordial 


‘sympathy that her confidence in 


him was then and there estab- 
lished. 

The ‘garden’ was a forsaken 
courtyard, where high stone walls 
cast an agreeable shade. A run- 
ning fountain in a recess in the 
wall enhanced the delightful im- 
pression of coolness and freshness. 
Masses of ferns and mosses and 
lichens peeped through the in- 
terstices ; the rill bubbled up and 
ran over them, turning the grotto 
into a fairy garden. On each side 
of the spring was a stone bench. 
Gervase put himself next Madame 
Araciel and opposite Laurence, 
who sat with Cherubina squatting 
at her feet. 

Gervase’s errand was soon told. 
Lady Brereton, hiscousin, of whom 
he drew a flattering portrait as a 
kind of Corinne among amateurs, 
was desirous of having music at 
her house on a certain afternoon, 
and engaging Araciel’s wife to 
sing. He (at his urgent request) 
had been deputed to arrange mat- 
ters. As she listened, although 
he paid her no distinct compli- 
ments, he so managed to put his 
request that the whole of his ad- 
dress was felt as a compliment in 
large. 
What won her over entirely was 
an invitation for herself and Mdlle. 
Therval to go and lunch the next 
day at the Villa Nuova, and Ger- 
vase was the bearer of his cousin’s 
card and request. They would 
be able, then, to settle all musical 
business matters personally, Ma- 
dame Araciel was overjoyed ; 
thought Mr. Damian, without 
exception, the most charming 
young man she had ever beheld ; 
and when he had fulfilled his 
errand he was not more desirous 
to be detained than she to detain 
him. Her conversation seemed 
to interest him particularly ; she 
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grew rapidly confidential: ex- 
plained how Araciel was soon 
leaving them for a six months’ 
concert-tour; how circumstances 
forbade their accompanying him ; 
how manifold were the vicissitudes 
of artist-life; what a treasure 
Laurence had been to them ; how 
careful she herself had to be of 
her husband's gains, since money 
slipped through his fingers like 
bran. She even hinted at an 
unfortunate penchant for gaming, 
which had more than once brought 
them to extremities, and of whose 
revival they were in constant 
dread. Gervase listened, interested 
for Laurence’s sake, and genuinely 
indignant. A fiddler, gambler, 
and buffoon! A worthy guardian, 
indeed, for the gifted young girl 
living under his roof ! 

He was talking of taking leave, 
but the wife was still holding 
forth on her troubles, when a loud 
shriek from indoors interrupted 
her. A wail followed, with piteous 
shouts for mamma. Madame Ara- 
ciel, excusing herself hurriedly to 
her visitor, flew off to the rescue. 

‘It’s only Domenico,’ said Che- 
rubina disdainfully. ‘ He’s as bad 
as papa, cries out for every 
scratch !’ 

Slowly the wails subsided; a 
motherly voice was heard uplifted 
in alternate sympathy and scold- 
ing. Gervase had forgotten that 
he had been saying good-bye. 
Looking at Laurence standing by 
the fountain, with a background 
of wild flowers and maidenhair 
fern springing out of the wall, he 
thought of Egeria. Antiquaries 
were laying their heads together 

to determine the right shrine of 
that nymph. Gervase thought it 
was he who had found it, and un- 
deserted too. 

How was it that in the presence 
of this girl his head would go fill 
itself full of poetical ideas? An- 
other half hour and he will be 
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talking scandal with Diana, dry 
politics with Sir Adolphus, and 
Laurence will be mending Do- 
menico’s socks. For the moment 
they two are in another, an in- 
visible world. Neither was mindful 
of Cherubina’s presence. The 
child sat on the ground, tracing 
letters on the gravel with a stick. 

‘Where is your home now? 
he asked presently. 

Laurence raised her eyes. 

‘ An artist may not have one,’ 
she said, ‘as you mean it. He is 
at home everywhere, which means 
that he has none. Sejfior and 
Madame Araciel never stay long 
in one place.’ 

‘ And you go with these people, 
and have your home wherever 
they happen to be?’ 

‘For eight years I have lived 
with them, just as if I were their 
child.’ 

_* And as happy? he inquired. 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Then Laurence said, with anima- 
tion, 

‘Have they been kind to me? 
Why, theangelsin heaven couldn't 
have been kinder;’ she laughed 
and played with Cherubina’s tan- 
gled flaxen hair. 

‘I should like to know who 
wouldn’t be kind to you!’ said 
Gervase impulsively. ‘They must 
be devils in hell who would not, 
I think.’ 

Cherubina turned round and 
struck in abruptly, 

* Will this Englishwoman, this 
Lady Brereton you were talking 
about, be kind to her too? 

Laurence shook her head re- 
bukingly, and chid the wilful lit- 
tle animal. Gervase said oracu- 
larly, 

‘Lady Brereton takes great 
interest in Mdlle. Therval ever 
since she heard her play at Venice. 
Why should she not be very kind 
to her? 

Cherubina had turned her back 
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again. Had Gervase’s mind not 
been otherwise absorbed, he might 
have observed that his name was 
being traced over and over again 
on the ground by the child. 

‘Rome is said not always to be 
very kind to musical artists,’ he 
remarked presently. ‘ People here 
care very little for music as we 
comprehend it. They are not even 
ashamed of their indifference.’ 

‘It is so strange,’ said Laurence, 
‘to come to a place where music 
makes no part of the life of every 
one. It is like heing in a country 
where you don’t know the lan- 
guage.’ 

‘The better for those who 
speak your own, and can listen 
and understand,’ he returned sig- 
nificantly. 

Théy were silent. The sun was 
sinking slowly, the last rays dying 
away over their heads. 

Again Gervase’s imagination 
seemed to him to be running riot. 
He could not take his eyes off 
that Vincian face. A sceptic ora 
cynic would have searched it vain- 
ly for signs one would fain have 
away—worn lines, not written by 
thought or feeling, but the stain 
of artificial life and gas-lamps, 
late hours and wear and tear; the 
set smile that, from having to 
come to order, loses the power of 
spontaneity ; fhe involuntary man- 
nerisms of those who have had 
to make their way by pleasing 
mankind at large from the stage 
or the platform. 

Not his own sister's face was 
freer from traces of too early and 
too close contact with the vulgar- 
ities of life. No violence had 
ever been done to that mind by 
its own self. There are happy 
natures, strangers equally to van- 
ity and shyness, and that never 
need constrain themeelves to 
please. She seemed an Ariel-like 





creature, whom one might send on 
an errand to the sun or the stam, 
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with some essence in her spirit 
that made contamination from 
evil an impossible, an inconceiv- 
able thing. 

He asked her to tell him some- 
thing of how she had passed those 
years since the old time at Blei- 
burg. Years during which the 
child-student had grown into the 
woman, the artist. She told what 
she could; he seemed to catch 
the whole from the outline,—a 
simple, a perfect existence, so far. 
One purpose in life, one unques- 
tioned, definite aim, to which all 
else had somehow converged. 

Suddenly Gervase saw Cheru- 
bina’s large round eyes fixed on 
them with more intelligence than 
he liked. He rose, and said he 
must go and let his cousin know 
the result of his errand, adding in 
another tone, ‘ You will like Lady 
Brereton; you mustn’t be preju- 
diced by her English manner. 
Foreigners are apt to think her 
cold and distant at first.’ 

‘ She cares much for music, you 
said ?’ asked Laurence. 

* She spends a good deal of her 
time and her conversation and her 
money on art,’ said Gervase eva- 
sively. ‘ For the rest you will see 
and judge for yourself, at the Villa 
Nuova to-morrow.’ 

‘Shall you be there? asked 
Laurence simply. 

‘Might I? he said very low. 

Laurence’s face was troubled. 
Madame Araciel’s voice, approach- 
ing on the staircase, restored the 
balance of Gervase’s mind. When 
she came into the courtyard to 
summon the girls indoors he was 
gone, and Cherubina was pointing 
triumphantly tothe Italian-English 
exercise she had been writing on 
the ground : 


* Quel Inglese—T odio. That 
Englishman—1 detest him.’ 
‘Naughty child,’ said the 


mother vaguely ; but Cherubina’s 
little naughtinesses were too fre- 
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quent to elicit separate notice. 
‘Come in, girls; you will catch 
fever staying out at sunset ; and 
Madame led the way, entirely 
wrapped up in considering what 
she should wear to-morrow at the 
Villa Nuova. The others followed 
slowly. 

* He’s gone,’ said Cherubina to 
Laurence. ‘I'm glad; he would 
like to take you away from us, 
Renza, and I can’t bear him ; she 
threw herself into Laurence’s arms, 
and hid her head on her shoulder. 

But Laurence had turned very 
white. Cherubina, as she uplifted 
her tearful face, saw it, and re- 
pented. 

‘ He wants to get you away from 
us. I hate him,’ the words she 
was about to reiterate froze on the 
child’s lips, so startled was she at 
the change in Laurence’s counten- 
ance, as she said, in a strange 
low voice, 

* Cherubina, don’t say that any 
more ; you hurt me.’ 

The child dashed away her tears, 
caught Laurence round the neck, 
kissing her passionately, and re- 
peating incoherently, 

‘I won't, never again. But I 
can’t help it; I love you so. I 
want no one to love you but me.’ 

Laurence kissed her and went 
into the house. She was sensible 
of a curious brightness of spirit. 
She wished she could have played 
that night. She felt as if no diffi- 
culties could exist, no composition 
be obscure, no subtleties lie beyond 
ken. 

A sunbeam had broken into the 
solitude in which the child, the 
girl, the artist had lived and 
moved. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 
VAL ROMER: A DAY OF HTS LIFR, 


* Bavrus | 
* His servant |’ 
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‘ With what particular mischief 
is Satan filling your idle hands at 
this particular moment?’ 

‘ Signore /’ remonstrated Bru- 
tus feelingly. ‘ Here haveI been 
patiently furbishing up his studio. 
I know the signore cannot bear 
disorder.’ 

‘I saw you. Busily smoothing 
the crumples out of the orange- 
leaves. Hard at work whisking 
away the flies from the noses of the 
statues. Enough. I let you off 
for the next hour, Brutus. Go 
and put on your Sunday clothes, 
and take this note to the Villa 
Nuova.’ 

‘The signore wants me to take 
the note to the Villa Nuova? re- 
peated Brutus, in a tone of well- 
feigned surprise. 

‘I thought I heard myself say 
so. And, Brutus,’ continued 
Val, regarding his incorrigibly lazy 
Roman vassal, ‘let me advise you 
never to look so cross. It spoils 
the cut of the face.’ 

‘The signore forgets it is ten 
o'clock,’ murmured Brutus gently, 
‘and the sun already high.’ 

‘Then make haste, or it will be 
higher and hotter still. You have 
an umbrella. If not, take mine.’ 
He turned on his heel and con- 
cluded, ‘ If you aren’t more than 
an hour delivering the note, you 
may, if you likes go afterwards 
into the church of Sant’ Isidoro 
opposite, and say masses for the 
soul of your great-grandmother till 
sundown, and then return in the 
cool.’ 

‘ Thanks to the signore for the 
permission,’ said Brutus grandly. 
* Does he, then, not require my 
services | 

‘ Apparently not, since he makes 
you a present of them,’ quoth the 
sculptor, laughing, and vanishing 
into his workshops. 

The note was one of excuse, 
Diana had sent a card of invite 


tion to a musical party that after- 
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noon ; Val had declined. Plea: 
he was too busy. Well, indeed, 
might his work in hand sit heavy 
on his soul; it had gone amiss 
with it lately. 

Val had a certain standard of 
industry and progress, which he 
felt bound to try, at least, not 
to desert. Looking back some 
months, it alarmed him to see 
how he had slipped down from it. 
For the first time, he felt the 
foundation-stone of his future de- 
cidedly shaky. 

Wherein lay the secret of his 
unusual success? Simply in a 
still more unusual capacity for 
hard work, with which he had let 
nothing, or nobody, interfere. He 
had gone on his way, like a steam- 
engine, bearing down all that 
blocked the path. But let the 
engine be thrown off the line, the 
steam-power makes havoc in pro- 
portion to its degree. Val was at 
difference with himself; and his 
welfare was imperilled by his 
strong, but headstrong, personal- 
ity. 

He saw the danger, and meant 
to curb it. He would withdraw 
himself from distracting influ- 
ences, and bury himself in work 
alone. So farself-command. Yet, 
no sooner had he gloriously re- 
sisted the day’s temptation than 
he began ingloriously to repent. 
After all, he had been a fool not 
to go. He had written curtly, too, 
Lady Brereton might be surprised, 
displeased. He fell to pondering 
the words he had used: might 
they be misunderstood? Would 
she answer the note? And by and 
by, he found himself in a statu- 
esque attitude before his clay 
model, motionless, his hand up- 
lifted, his brains anywhere but on 
the spot. 

He flew into a rage with him- 
self, and set to work in earnest. 
He was engaged on the central 
statue of a group for the fountain 


at Hawkwood Park. The figure 
had fared abominably; sketch 
after sketch being tried, and dis- 
carded by the artist in disgust. 
He felt the right idea creeping 
about in his mind, he said, and 
failed to lay hold of it. For that 
he must concentrate his faculties, 
as of yore, and he could not. 
That morning’s work did not 
mend matters. The clay remained 
lifeless and inane as ever. Val 
could have torn it to pieces with 
vexation. 

On a sudden impulse, he threw 
back the curtain that concealed 
the Glee Maiden. How had he 
gained in technical skill since he 
moulded that! Yet there was a 
fréshness about it, that made him 
feel old for a moment. 

But the proof of abiding genius 
consists in the survival of youth- 
ful feeling in maturity. Youth 
is genius—a flash that dies quick- 
ly, unless we have oil in our lamps. 
The test, for Val, was to come. 

He took up his tools again, but 
already his thoughts were at the 
Villa Nuova. He heard Brutus 
return, bringing neither note nor 
message. Superfluous. Her image, 
her words, inflections of voice, her 
least looks and gestures were in- 
vested, for him, with the same 
keen barren fascination that clings 
round stories of the supernatural, 

Meantime the clay figure was 
making progress that was worse 
than none; so many hours’ work 
left him just so much farther from 
his aim. 

‘Brutus !—when Val hailed 
him in that tone of voice, Brutus 
was a dumb meek slave. ‘ Look 
to the studio. I’m going out.’ 

srutus watched him with soli- 
citude. The lion’s moods must 
be humoured; he always came 
round soon. Val crammed a 
wideawake on his head rather 
fiercely, pocketed his sketch- 
book (he had been known to go 
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out without his hat, but never with- 
out his album), and went on his 
way, shunning the larger thorough- 
fares. In the solitude of the back- 
streets of a capital the artist 
found an influence as soothing as 
in forest or field. 

Having taken the edge off his 
ill-temper by violent exercise, he 
began to saunter and look about, 
his eyes picking up the little tit- 
bits of beauty in which Rome, 
nay, every Italian town abounds. 
Here it was a contadino with a 
basket of fruit; here a water- 
carrier filling brazen buckets at 
a well; here a bit of antique 


moulding in a wall, or a peep 


of a distant ruin. 

As his temper got better, his 
thoughts reverted seriously to 
his fountain. O, that luckless 
figure, touched and retouched 
till it couldn’t believe in its own 
identity, he said quaintly. What 
was he to do? Throw up the 
commission? Put his name to 
a composition he was ashamed 
of—and with reason? or postpone 
the fulfilment of an engagement 
already delayed much too long? 
Three causes—all bad. Destruc- 
tion ! 

His eyes roving hither and 
thither, artist fashion, seeking 
what they might devour, sudden- 
ly rested on the figure of a child 
at a little distance, seated at the 
base of a broken column; a fair- 
haired thing of perhaps twelve 
years old, small but perfectly 
moulded, the incarnation of soft 
infantile bloom and the freshness 
of existence, looking as if she had 
just been shaken down from the 
tree. 

Val was staring fixedly. The 
look, the contour, the attitude— 
‘ Why, it’s my statue, my statue ! 
Eureka ’ he said to himself, in in- 
describable exultation. ‘ Aha, did 
not the immortal Raphael discover 
the divine Madonna in a peasant 
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woman sitting under her vine at 
her cottage-door, and sketch her 
off at once on a tub in white 
chalk? Now, Romer, your turn 
He began to draw rapidly. Let 
him but seize the leading points, 
the expression of his idea before 
him, assimilate it, so to speak, the 
rest will follow. If only the lit- 
tle baggage will keep still. 
Fortunately Miss Cherubina— 
for it was she—remained unaware 
she was doing duty as a model. 
For ten minutes she sat quietly ; 
the wistful childlike face scarcely 
stirred a feature ; it was as though, 
so long as Val’s eye was upon her, 
it mesmerised her. The spell 
lasted till he, having completed a 
most successful outline, suddenly 
relaxed his gaze. Instantly the 
child turned, and perceived the 


artist. She jumped up and 
stood regarding him mistrust- 


fully, with her finger on her mouth. 

‘What are you drawing me 
for? she demanded, coming near- 
er, her incipient hostility checked 
by Val’s good-natured and unmis- 
takably English countenance. 

He replied impressively, 

‘ For astatue of Innocence, to 
form the central figure of a group, 
to stand at the head of an orna- 
mental piece of water in Hawk- 
wood Park, Hampshire.’ 

Cherubina was posed and said 
nothing. Val, to ‘mollify her, 
exhibited his sketch. 

‘It’s me, it’s me exactly !’ she 
said approvingly ; then wonder- 
ingly, and with emphasis, ‘ You 
must be clever.’ 

‘ As clever as Renza,’ she added 
tu herself, watching him as he 
packed up his album, in herfavour- 
ite childish attitude, with her 
finger up to her mouth. 

‘You forgive me, then, eh,’ he 
said, ‘for stealing your picture ? 
After all, it’s you, now; but it 
won't be in a few years’ time. It’s 
not as if you were a grown-up 











lady, and were already what you 
meant to be.’ 

‘I am grown up—why, I’m 
fifteen nearly,’ returned Cheru- 
bina, stretching herself to her 
full height. 

‘I beg your pardon, I took you 
for twelve at the oldest,’ said Val 
bluntly. 

‘ Domenico’s twelve, and he’s 
a head shorter than me,’ she said ; 
‘and he’s quite a baby still; but 
then, so is papa.’ 

‘What’s your name? asked Val. 

‘ Cherubina Maria Araciel,’ she 
answered proudly. 

‘ Araciel, <Araciel!’ and Val 
looked up, saying, with a know- 
ing expression, ‘ Why, then your 
father—your father plays the 
violin a little now and then, eh?’ 

Cherubina nodded sagaciously. 
* Do you know him?’ she asked. 

‘I haven’t the pleasure,’ said 
Val. ‘Ah, he’s a great man, your 
father. I heard he was coming to 
Rome, some time like the present ; 
and I meant to have called on 
him, to ask if he would do me the 
honour to come and see me at my 
studio.’ 

‘Where’s your studio? asked 
Cherubina. 

Val pointed towards the Villa 
Marta. ‘Last house in the big 
broad street—before you come to 
the Lateran.’ 

‘ What, the little marble temple 
behind the rails, in the garden !’ 
she exclaimed eagerly. ‘I passed 
it on my way. I wanted to pick 
some oranges—I thought if any 
poked their way through the bars 
I might. Papa is so fond of them, 
fresh off the tree,’ 

‘If you wiiltake my studio on 
your way back,’ said Val gracious- 
ly, ‘I will pick you some fresh 
oranges, and you shall take them 
to your father, with my card and 
compliments.’ 

Thus, with his extemporised 
young-lady companion beside him, 
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Mr. Romer retraced his steps to 
his villa. He brought the child 
into the garden, thinking that 
would amuse her; but the cur- 
tains before the portico of the 
temple were pushed aside, and 
Cherubina had caught a glimpse 
of the houris within. 

‘I want to see the statues, 
please,’ she said shyly but firmly ; 
and Val took her inside, amused 
and naively gratified by her naive 
and boundless admiration of the 
ladies Carmen, Vashti, Salome, and 
company. He brought herthrough 
totheinner room where he worked, 
made her take for a moment the 
attitude of the figure he required. 
Ah, he had captured the idea 
he had been after so long—sub- 
stantiated it. He saw his way 
now, and his spirits rose. As to 
the child who had unconsciously 
served him such a good turn, he 
was ready to give her anything 
she asked. 

Cherubina, utterly overawed 
by the spectacle of his work, con- 
templated him reverentially, as a 
kind of Olympian Jove. But in 
this mood Val was not at all 
alarming personally, and her curi- 
osity was sharp. 

* What’s behind that curtain? 
she asked timidly. 

Val waited before replying. 

‘A young lady.’ 

Cherubina stared. ‘Who is 
she? in a whisper. 

‘She is a musician like your 
papa.’ 

‘May I see her? asked Che- 
rubina, mystified and inquisitive. 

Val hesitated. He felt unac- 
countably inclined to humour 
this pretty little girl. He with- 
drew the curtain, disclosing the 
Glee Maiden. 

Cherubina gazed a minute, then 
gave a sharp exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

‘Renza, Renza!’ she cried, 
‘Why, where did you see her? 
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You must have sketched her 
walking about, as you sketched 
me. But we only came the other 
day. How quick you must have 
been to finish the statue already ! 
Renza, O, isn’t she beautiful ! 
I’ve seen her look just like that.’ 

Cherubina stood with clasped 
hands before the Glee Maiden, 
adoringly. Val rubbed his fore- 
head, in a maze. 

‘Renza? he repeated. ‘ Will 
you have the great goodness to 
tell me who she is? 

‘ Laurence, our 
Mdlle. Therval.’ 

Val gave a long-drawn whistle. 
Cherubina heard him mutter, ‘ Ah, 
she knows Therval, my father’s 
protégée,’ and turned quickly from 
the marble to the sculptor. 

‘Then you—why, you're Val !’ 
she cried, elated, clapping her 
hands. ‘I’ve heard ever so much 
about you—she has so often won- 
dered if she would see you ‘again.’ 
She stopped short, struck by sud- 
den shyness : somehow, she had 
always thought of him as a big 
boy. It was not Val who stood 
before her now, but Mr. Romer, 
a person of consequence. 

Half an hour later, Cherubina 
was leaving the Villa Marta 
with a bundle of oranges pluck- 
ed by herseif. Did she know her 
way to the Piazza San Matteo? 
asked Val. O yes! But seeing 
her start off unhesitatingly in the 
opposite direction, he interfered. 
Then Cherubina confessed that 
she could not find her way about 
yet, and was forbidden to go out. 
But mamma and Renza were at a 
concert at Lady Brereton’s (Val 
started), and papa was packing up ; 
and he and Domenico were so 
naughty, and made so much noise, 
that in short Cherubina saw no- 
thing for it but to be naughty 
too, and went and played truant 
accordingly. Val insisted on es- 
corting her back in person; he 


Laurence— 
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would take this opportunity of 
paying his respects to her father. 

‘Papa leaves for Milan to- 
night,’ remarked Cherubina, as 
they approached the Piazza. ‘I 
wonder what tricks he and Do- 
menico are up to now. Something, 
you may be sure.’ 

The utterance was prophetic ; 
her desertion had been duly no- 
ticed and reprobated ; whereupon 
Araciel and his imp set about de- 
vising just penalties for her on 
her return, and a paper bag of 
flour was poised on the top of the 
door, ready to descend on her de- 
voted head the moment she en- 
tered the apartment. 

‘ Here she comes " shouted Do- 
menico, hearing the house-door 
swing, and peeping out of the 
window in time to catch a glimpse 
of Cherubina’s vanishing skirts, 

‘ Hide, boy, hide,’ said Araciel, 
darting into the next room ; Do- 
menico disappeared into the cup- 
board. 

Steps mounted the stairs, the 
door was pushed sharply ajar, 
and down came the avenging 
shower; but, alas, not on the 
guilty head. Araciel and Do- 
menico, rushing from their hiding- 
places to deride Cherubina, con- 
fronted a respectable-looking gen- 
tleman, a perfect stranger, coat 
and hair white as a miller’s with 
the contents of the bag. 

‘Papa, papa !’ cried Cherubina, 
in indignation and despair ; ‘why, 
this is Mr. Valentine Romer, a 
great sculptor and a friend of 
Renza’s. He has come to see you, 
and brought you some fresh 
oranges ; and this is how you treat 
him 

Sheconcluded half-crying, some- 
what to her own surprise. Never 
had she taken papa’s fooleries to 
heart before. Poor Araciel, abash- 
ed and penitent, was at his wit’s 
end how to apologise. Val broke 
into a hearty laugh. 
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‘ Aba, Miss Cherubina, it strikes 
me I've walked into a trap laid 
for somebody else. Never mind, 
there’s no mischief done.’ He 
shook the flour-from his hair and 
advanced, saying, ‘ Seiior Araciel, 
I hear you are leaving Rome to- 
night. I, as an artist and a resi- 
dent here, should be sorry that 
you should have passed through, 
and I not have had the honour 
of shaking hands with you.’ 

Araciel’s countenance cleared 
at once. He was delighted; the 
honour was all on his side, he 
said respectfully, already full of 
veneration for the sculptor, whose 
name, however, he did not remem- 
ber to have heard before, which 
argued no obscurity on Mr. Ro- 
mer’s part. Araciel’s acquaintance 
with the facts of art-history, 
ancient and modern, was hazy. 
He was reported to have put him- 
self to some inconvenience to stop 
at Florence, and inquire for 
Michael <Angelo’s address, in- 
tending to leave his card at the 
Villa Buonarotti, not wishing, he 
said, to go through without calling 
on such a distinguished man. 

In two minutes, thanks to Mr. 
Romer’s geniality, they were chat- 
ting like old acquaintances. Ara- 
ciel pressed his visitor to stay. 

‘The ladies will be in directly,’ 
he said. ‘ So you know our Renza, 
Ah, she is a treasure—like no one. 
Ask Cherubina here. I do regret, 
sir, that I have made your ac- 
quaintance so late ; but the others 
shall all come and see you at your 
studio.’ 

Araciel had an astonishing fa- 
cility for accepting eventualities 
of all sorts. It never occurred 
to him to ask or wonder how Mr. 
Romer and Cherubina had man- 
aged to make acquaintance and 
return together. It is probable 
that if he had suddenly found 
himself in a world where men’s 
heads grew beneath their shoul- 


ders, he would have familiarised 
himself with the situation very 
soon. Val, for his own part, felt 
very much at home; and at last 
the generally froward and sus- 
picious Domenico began to regard 
him with favour, and came and 
sat on his knee. 

‘ What of this youngster,’ asked 
Val good-humouredly ; ‘is he to 
play the violin, like his father? 

‘No, no; anything rather than 
that, replied Araciel solemnly. 
‘ Sir, I would sooner see a son of 
mine in his grave than a profession- 
al musician. Domenico is to go 
into business as soon as he is old 
enough. Ah, here come the la- 
dies at last,’ as carriage-wheels in 
the Piazza announced their return. 

His wife came rushing into the 
room, bubbling over with the 
latest intelligence from the Villa 
Nuova. 

Val’s eyes skipped the good 
matron, eager to catch sight of 
Laurence ; she was stopped in the 
doorway by Cherubina, who was 
whispering explanations to her 
very fast. 

Val had seen more beautiful, 
more seductive women ; but here 
was the being that had captivated 
his boyish imagination. ‘The im- 
pression the ideal child had called 
forth, and which had slept for ten 
years, he felt re-arise—the old 
charm, unlike anything in his 
intermediate experience. 

‘Such a success,’ began Ma- 
dame, bowing politely to Mr. 
Romer. Wherever they went 
strangers were always dropping 
in to see her husband. Madame 
had a bad memory for names and 
faces, and felt quite uncertain if 
she and this gentleman had met 
before or no. ‘The child played 
as I never yet heard her myself ; 
they are all enchanted. The Prince 
of Pumpernickel, whom we met 
at Munich, you know, was in 
tears. He brought up the Princess, 
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who kissed her on both cheeks. 
Lady Brereton is the most charm- 
ing, beautiful English lady you 
can imagine. Mr. Gervase Damian 
was there, and introduced us to 
every one worth knowing, he said. 
Sir Adolphus is the most perfect 
English gentleman ; he handed me 
down to the carriage himself. 
But Laurence—you ought to have 
been there. Baron Miramar—and 
he is the best judge of music in 
Rome—said he had never heard 
anything to compare. He has 
asked us to go and stay at his 
palace on the Lake of Como, 
They all agree no such playing 
has been heard here for years.’ 

Val, looking at Laurence, 
thought he could believe anything 
of that face. Some deep feeling— 
no doubt joyousness in her artistic 
achievement—was stirring her. 
She looked as if her spirit had been 
touched by enchanting hands, and 
all the sweet music of her nature 
was in resonance, 

* Felicia, my dove,’ said Araciel 
to his wife, as she stopped talking, 
‘let me present to you Mr. Valen- 
tine Romer, the great sculptor,’ he 
added knowingly. 

Proud, proud was Madame to 
make the acquaintance of so 
famous an artist, one whose name 
was in every one’s mouth. (It 
must be, if Araciel knew all about 
him.) ‘ Laurence,—I must intro- 
duce our child.’ 

‘ But I think we are old friends, 
Mdlle. Therval and I,’ said Val ; 
‘so old, that I mustn’t grumble if 
I’m forgotten.’ 

Laurence held out her hand, 
her countenance filled with plea- 
sure; he had found her again in 
so happy an hour, when life and 
the world seemed so beautiful, 
that she forgot to be surprised at 
this pleasure. It was only more 
roses in summer. 

‘I heard your name spoken, 
heard you were come to live in 
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Rome, and wondered ifit could be 
the same—I could hardly believe it.’ 

‘The same,’ said Val, with a 
smile, the odd, humorous smile 
she had seen on no lips since they 
parted last. ‘Do you believe it 
now ?’ 

* Yes,’ she said gladly ; ‘ for do 
you know you are not changed— 
not really.’ 

‘You could not have paid me 
a nicer compliment,’ he rejoined. 
‘I like to flatter myself I’ve no- 
thing of a Judas in my disposi- 
tion. But after all, I’m the more 
changed of the two. I find you 
what I left you, a violin-player. 
You left me a lawyer’s boy, and 
find me—’ 

‘A great man,’ said Madame 
flatteringly. All great men are 
modest. Mr. Romer was no 
exception, else why should he 
seem momentarily embarrassed by 
her compliment ? 

The servant of the establishment 
now appeared on the threshold, 
bearing a vast basket. It contained 
the family dinner, sent in thus, 
Roman fashion, from a neighbour- 
ing restaurant. Domenico an- 
nounced that they were to have 
wild boar to-night for a treat, be- 
cause papa was going away. Val 
was pressed to join the meal, and 
acceded readily. Araciel was a de- 
lightful host to-night; he was quite 
atease with this man Romer, famous 
man though he might be; he in- 
spired none of the mauvaise honte 
that had paralysed the violin-king’s 
senses like a nightmare in the 
presence of Mr. Gervase Damian. 

It was poor Araciel’s lot, like a 
beautiful, not over-wise woman, to 
be visited by the extremes of admi- 
ration and contempt—in other 
words, to be never more than half 
understood. Now Mr. Romer had 
struck the balance, and struck it 
in his favour; Mr. Romer had a 
liking for seeming incongruities. 
Cherubina, who sat opposite the 
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guest, forgot her wild boar 
and raisin-sauce in wondering con- 
templation of his leonine physio- 
gnomy. Madame was still full of 
the Villa Nuova; Laurence was 
in unusual spirits. 

That farewell repast was at least 
as remarkable for its deficiencies 
as for its luxuries; but whatever 
went wrong in the menu only made 
food for fresh merriment. It was 
over, but there was no thought of 
Mr. Romer’s leaving. He helped 
Araciel with his portmanteaux, 
which had never been properly 
fixed and strapped before. Finally 
he accompanied the party to the 
station. Araciel took his whole 
family to see him off. The vio- 
linist was safely lodged in the 
train, and the guard strictly en- 
joined not to let the gentleman 
succeed in mistaking his destina- 
tion; he would infallibly try ; 
but to see him landed at Milan, 
where a friend would meet and 
look after him. 

Araciel launched, Val put the 
party into a vettura, and walked 
back to his studio, counting over 
the events of the day, which 
marked it with a red letter in the 
sculptor’s life. 

His statue was saved. Thanks 
to Cherubina, that torment was at 
anend. He felt secure of it now. 

He had met his old playfellow 
again. How had that meeting left 
him? With the old half-instine- 
tive feeling full grown into a de- 
lighting admiration of which he 
was ready to giveaccount. ‘ Ah,’ 
thought he, ‘if a man could look 
upon such a face as that once 
every day, the old serpent in him 
would never dare show its head.’ 

The friction of the world, the 
subtle contamination of life, that 
corrupts pure souls, and strips as- 
piring ones of their wings, does fail 
sometimes todo its work. It had 
failed here, he felt sure. 

Nay, he could believe of this 


girl that years had but refined 
what was pure, and elevated what 
was noble. Such a thing maycome 
to pass ina life bent on contemplat- 
ing and striving after what is 
beautiful and great, for the love 
of it. 

Such an existence, untainted by 
the low pleasures, low pains, low 
thoughts and intents that soil im- 
perfect artists, should idealise 
those who lead it loyally. 


The day was not over yet. A 
note was awaiting Val at the Villa 
Marta. The first thing he saw 
was the seal,— 

‘Sic itur ad astra.’ 
Three lines only: to fix the next 
sitting for the morrow. So sorry 
not to have seen him that after- 
noon. They had had some good 
music. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
SMOKE, 


Soirée musicale at Prince 
Pumpernickel’s. Prince Pum- 
pernickel’s parties are rare, and 
run after in proportion. Nothing 
under the superlative degree of 
excellence is admitted. The best 
rooms, best exotics, best refresh- 
ments, best music, and the best of 
all good company in Rome, here 
meet together. Who's who? is 
the question for all who do not 
know ; for everybody is somebody; 
and in a city where the some- 
bodies are mostly on their travels, 
there is no foretelling from day to 
day what star may be the next to 
dawn on the horizon. 

Gervase came in half an-hour 
ago, and is drifting along the room, 
detained by one group after an- 
other, but never really losing sight 
of his goal, the piano in the dis- 
tance. At the junction of the two 
rooms he meets Diana, installed on 
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a sofa, the best point for observing, 
and undergoing observation of 
which, as usual, she is a centre. 
It is not every charming woman 
who, like Lady Brereton, can be 
charming in four languages. Sir 
Adolphus was standing near ; at 
such moments he envies no man 
living. 

* You look ruffled,’ she remark- 
ed to Gervase, as he stopped to 
speak. It was true, though she 
was the first to detect it. ‘No 
more highway robberies, I hope ? 

‘God forbid !’ ejaculated Ger- 
vase; his fervour startled her. 
He laughed and explained quickly, 
‘I have only to-day made an end 
of a prosecution, that was far worse 
than the assault.’ 

‘They did get the right man 
then, after all? put in Sir Adol- 
phus, always a chapter or two 
behind the rest of the world in 
matters of contemporary history. 

* Yes, yes, don’t you recollect ? 
said Diana impatiently. ‘He 
turned out to be a Socialist, a 
nineteenth-century bravo of the 
worst sort, didn’t he, Gervase ? 

‘He seemed very well known 
to the police,’ said Gervase, ‘ who 
have been according him a most 
flattering amount of attention for 
some years. The fact of his 
answering personally to the de- 
scription I had given directed 
suspicion to him at first. He was 
found in the midst of a lot of 
vagabond associates, at a tavern 
on the Trastevere, declaiming that 
theft was no robbery, when he 
wasarrested. A fellow they were 
certain to have had up, sooner or 
later, on a political charge, but 
who they scarcely expected would 
give them the pleasure of com- 
mitting him on a criminal one.’ 

* Was the watch actually found 
in his possession? asked Sir 
Adolphus. 

‘No; but a sum of money, 
of which he gave an account 
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that proved totally untrue. It 
remained for me to swear to his 
identity.’ 

‘ Rather a difficult matter,’ re- 
marked Sir Adolphus; ‘a man 
you'd only seen once, for a mo- 
ment, in the dusk, weeks ago.’ 

* The more so, as all these fellows 
look alike ; the same cut of ragged 
hair and beard, an inch or two of 
grimy face, and the same look, 
half brutal ferocity, halfcowardice.’ 

‘Couldn’t he be induced to 
save you the trouble, by confess- 
ing everything? asked Diana, 
with a careless laugh. 

‘No; he denied violently, as- 
saulted the officers who arrested 
him, insulted the court and witness- 
es—myself in particular, whom he 
assailed with some of the choicest 
oaths the Italian language affords. 
There was an attempt at an alibi ; 
but it brokedown. His witnesses 
were all notorious scoundrels, ex- 
convicts and such honest subjects, 
men whose word would go for 
nothing in England, for less than 
nothing here, where you can get 
almost anybody to swear anything, 
for a consideration.’ 

‘And you, did you swear to 
him ? asked Sir Adolphus, with- 
out malice. 

‘ I affirmed that, to the best of 
my belief, it was the man who had 
assaulted me.’ 

‘And the court? 

‘ Convicted him offhand.’ 

There was a pause. Sir Adol- 
phus heaved a sigh of satisfaction 
and relief. Gervase’s brow had 
contracted again, and he said con- 
strainedly, ‘The fellow’s a rascal ; 
still, when a matter of this sort 
hinges finally on a question of 
identity, it is a hard thing to 
speak positively, however positive 
you may feel.’ 

‘Come, the man has clearly 
forfeited his liberty to the law, 
again and again, by propagating 
opinions to disturb the public 
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peace,’ Sir Adolphus affirmed. 
‘The police had arrears to settle 
with him.’ 

‘Perhaps. When afterwards I 
touched upon my doubts to one of 
the officials, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders, and replied, ‘ Pooh! 
One cur the less, loose in the 
streets of Rome.”’ 

Sir Adolphus frankly expressed 
his hearty concurrence in the sen- 
timents of the police-sergeant, and 
turned away. 

Diana laughed. 

‘ Adolphus is really afraid of 
Socialists and those people. He 
would like to have them extir- 
pated by some patent “killer,” 
like rats or beetles, Don’t you 
think particularly mild people 
generally keep one pet subject on 
which they can be—theoretically, 
at least—particularly inhuman ? 

Gervase said, ‘ Then it is as well 
he was not present this afternoon 
to see Bruno Pagano, and hear the 
threats and imprecations of which 
I was the object.’ 

‘Threats? Diana looked up. 
‘This is getting sensational. Tell 
me,’ 

‘ After perjuring himself several 
times—he had not taken my watch, 
or drawn a knife against a defence- 
less man (it seems, however, that 
he began life by stabbing a fellow- 
student at school)—he announced 
his settled intention, as soon as 
he was a free agent again, to use a 
knife against me to some purpose.’ 

Diana shuddered. 

‘Why do you tell me such 
horrors ?’ 

‘By command,’ he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘The incident created a little 
sensation in court, and might, I 
thought, amuse you.’ 

‘How can you take it so coolly?’ 

‘I was afraid from what you said 
that I looked upset,’ he returned, 
rallying. ‘I only hope that if 
I meet Bruno Pagano face to face 
a third time, it may be in the 


highway, and not in the dock. 
Pray who is the lady in pink 
roses and fringe? 

The cousins, talking there, were 
the envied of all observers, Men 
confounded that fellow Damian, 
privileged intime of the English 
beauty. Women detested that 
haughty beauty, Lady Brereton, 
for monopolising the interesting 
attaché, concerning whom almost 
as many romances were at present 
current in Rome as of Laurence 
Therval, the violin-player, whom 
Prince Pumpernickel is at this 
moment leading to the piano. 

Acquaintances saunter past 
Diana, glance at her, interceding 
for a nod of recognition. She 
pretends not to see. Mr. Romer 
comes up; she is still talking to 
Gervase; and, overlooked, he 
moves away to the piano, to ex- 
change friendly greetings with the 
performer before she begins. 

*Mdlle. Therval is looking her 
best to-night,’ said Diana. ‘ Ah, 
so she knows Mr. Romer.’ 

*O yes, they are old acquaint- 
ances,’ Gervase rejoined carelessly. 
‘Madame Araciel told me. They 
spun tops and bowled hoops to- 
gether as children, and all that.’ 

‘ Indeed ! 

The first notes of music imposed 
silence. Conversation may flow 
the faster and smoother to piano- 
forte accompaniment, but it is 
another thing when a violin is 
holding forth, To talk seems 
rude, not merely to the violinist, 
but to the violin, which addresses 
you in a distinct, direct manner, 
like an orator of more or less elo- 
quence. Laurence soon kept her 
hearers silent for delight. Such 
music is an elixir that brightens 
the faculties, stirs, exhilarates, yet 
brings no dreaded reaction in its 
wake. Even Diana was momen- 
tarily carried away by the witch- 
ery of the thing. She thought of 
the story of the fisherboy who 
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listened one night on the shore to 
the wind-dances of the water- 
nixies, and afterwards wandered 
through the world with his violin, 
charming all mankind magically 
when he played them the melody 
of the Nix waltz. 

She turned to say something of 
this to Gervase, but he was gone. 
Charmed away by the melody of 
the Nix dance. 

Instead, Val Romer stood there. 
To his surprise she greeted him 
with distinct graciousness, asking 
with playful surprise, 

‘ What, you leave the music to 
talk to me? 

‘ Well, I can’t talk to the music, 
only listen,’ he replied, with his 
incurable frankness. 

‘I see. So when you are quite 
tired of listening you come to me 
for conversation.’ 

‘No; I came to you first, but 
you were engaged. Mr. Damian 
was telling you a story.’ 

Diana looked at him mischiev- 
ously. 

‘ Have you seen Prince Pumper- 
nickel’s new addition to his col- 
lection of pictures in the next 
room? she asked. ‘ Faber’s Medea. 
When we passed through there 
was so much crowd that I saw 
nothing but her headdress, which 
seemed to me very well done.’ 

‘No; I haven’t been to see the 
picture,’ he said ; ‘will you like 
to come and look at it now? 

The music had drawn off every 
one. Medea in her tribune, a 
recess near the entrance to the 
suite, was deserted for the present. 
The little anteroom, where the 
picture hung on a large easel, af- 
forded a distant view of the audi- 
ence, and a distant hearing of 
Madame Araciel’s song. Diana, 
fully as graceful and stately a pic- 
ture as the queen on the canvas 
before her, placed herself on the 
ottoman. Val stood up by her 
side; both were looking atten- 


tively at the painting as they 
talked. 

‘You wanted to know what 
Mr. Damian was telling me about,’ 
said Diana. ‘Highway robberies, 
Socialist murders, and other plea- 
sant things.’ 

Val glanced at her with sur- 
prise. She had meant to surprise 
him. Diana found life tame 
sometimes, and there swept by a 
desire to singularise herself for a 
change. Why not? She could 
well afford it. ‘0,’ she pursued, 
with the same strange communi- 
cativeness, ‘our conversation is 
always most prosaic, and unsenti- 
mental, and straightforward, now.’ 

The significance she contrived 
to throw into that little word 
‘now’ would have galvanised 
curiosity in aclod. But there was 
no shade of coquetry or of embar- 
rassment perceptible in her man- 
ner, no more than in his own. 

‘You mean it was not always 
so,’ he said. 

Diana assented in silence, and 
played with her fan. ‘ But that 
was long ago,’ she remarked. 

‘What happened? asked Val, 
still peering closely at the details 
of Medea’s figure and gown and 
headgear, and making mechanical 
criticisms. 

‘ He was my first—lover, do you 
know,’ said Diana, with a cool 
disdain, just as indifferently as if 
she were speaking of her first ball. 

‘ Was that all? 

She looked up amused. 

‘ Was he my first love, do you 
mean? Ono. That has stili to 
come,’ and the curl of her lip 
seemed to defy its advent ; ‘in the 
next world, perhaps. One should 
leave something over, for that,’ 
she concluded. 

Val seated himself on the otto- 
man, screened by the projecting 
wall of the recess. Diana was 
still looking at the picture, but he 
was looking at her now. 
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‘It is an old story,’ she said. 
‘I needed no magician to forecast 
my natural destiny ; to tell me I 
should be sought for my fortune, 
and must beware lest I give my 
heart where my hand only was 
asked. Men are such good actors,’ 
she laughed. ‘My cousin’ (she 
had neverforgiven him for making 
her in love with him for a whole 
week) ‘ was known for an adept. 
It was said no woman could resist 
him, and the only thing wanted 
to prove it was the exception to 
the rule.’ 

‘And you were the exception,’ 
Val chimed in, smiling to him- 
self. 

‘ He had nothing, no clear pros- 
pects even, such as would satisfy 
my parents,” Diana continued ; 
‘ nothing to trust to but his power 
of inspiring a romantic infatuation 
in myself. Well, in those days, 
Mr. Romer, I vowed a strange 
vow,—that I would never give 
my heart and my hand together.’ 

Her eyes sparkled as she said 
it, an odd proud smile was on her 
lips. She fascinated him com- 
pletely, with an influence of their 
own that charming, puzzling, non- 
beneficent things have now and 
then: in a word, the fascination 
of mystery. 

‘ And that,’ she concluded after 
a pause, ‘is the history of my 
marriage.’ 

‘You don’t believe in love, 
then,’ said Val philosophically by 
and by. 

* No more.’ 

‘And Medea?’ he asked, rising 
and gazing at the canvas. ‘We 
may suppose at least that she 
loved, in her way.’ 

‘Medea was a woman; you 
must recollect it was of men I 
was speaking.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you are right,’ 
hesaid provokingly ; ‘only women 
can love rightly, and very few of 
those,’ 


‘In Medea’s manner? she 
asked’ maliciously. Val looked 
displeased, and she hastened to 
add, in another tone, ‘ After all, 
the very same strong one feeling 
that drove her to crime might 
have led on another woman to 
heroic devotion. But men exist 
for themselves alone. Not a jot 
of their egotistical independence 
or advantage will they forego for 
a woman—though they adore her.’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ he pleaded 
defencelessly. Her words seemed 
to carry a reproach ; she contrived 
to speak them in a way that 
moved him in an extraordinary 
manner. Val realised that their 
acquaintance had taken a great 
leap onward. After that evening 
indifference was out of the ques- 
tion for him. 

‘Come, I think you have had 
enough of Medea,’ she said, ris- 
ing deliberately. ‘Shall we go 
back to the music? I want to 
speak to Mdlle. Therval.’ 

Mdlle. Therval was gone, how- 
ever. Gervase was at that mo- 
ment putting her into the carriage. 

‘To-morrow at seven,’ said 
Madame Araciel to him, as they 
drove off. 

Gervase did not return to the 
party. He said to himself that 
if he were to lose his reputation 
in Rome as the ‘ glass of fashion,’ 
he could not go back into that 
artificial atmosphere that night. 

So he walked home to his 
lodgings on the Pincio in the 
cold clear moonlight. He had 
the moon to thank for Madame’s 
invitation to dinner the next day. 
The lady’s heart was set on mak- 
ing, with Laurence, the usual 
nocturnal excursions to ruins. 
Gervase had offered to be their 
escort. It was full moon to- 
morrow night. 

The divine music, the still more 
divine few minutes’ ¢éte-d téte 
with the musician, had wrought 
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an entire alteration in his mood. 
The dark impression of the after- 
noon had been effaced, unpleasant 
things had lost their power to tell. 
What a girl that was! what a 
soul! what a face ! 
‘A face to lose youth for, to occupy age 
With the thought of—meet death 
with—’ 
Gervase checked himself, aghast. 
What on earth had he—a man of 
the world, a bit of a cynic—to do 
with the rhapsodies of poets and 
fanatics ¢ 
The next afternoon he was at 
acafé on the Piazza di Spagna 
with two Roman friends. Their 
conversation turned upon Mdlle. 
Therval. Gervase took no part, 
listening quietly to some of his 
own thoughts spoken aloud by 
his companions as they extolled 
her beauty, her talents, her an- 
gelic disposition. Thence they 
came to disputing on the probable 
future in store for her. One 
wondered that she had not married. 
The other, who pretended to have 


superior information, returned 
with emphasis, 
‘That she never will. She has 


devoted herself to her art entirely, 
to the exclusion of other duties 
and interests, likeanun. Nothing 
can tempt her to forsake it.’ 

This statement was received 
with an incredulous murmur and 
smile. 

‘There is no woman,’ said the 
sceptic, ‘but would give up any 
profession or professional ambi- 
tion for the man or the match 
she would like.’ 

‘I know what I am saying,’ 
replied the gentleman, who had 
taken on himself the office of 
Mdile. Therval’s mouthpiece, 
mysteriously. ‘ Not many weeks 
ago a nobleman, a millionaire, 
well known in society here, pro- 
posed to her to leave the musical 
profession to become his wife. 
Mdlle. Therval refused unhesitat- 
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ingly, telling him what I have 
told you.’ 

The Italian shook his head. 

‘If we are to believe all the 
on dits about a famous artist—’ 

‘It is no on dit,’ responded the 
other. ‘I have it from himself; 
and between ourselves, I may tell 
you, it was that young Baron 
Miramar.’ 

Gervase, who was now listening 
sharply, gave a slight exclamation 
of surprise. He knew something 
of his unsuspected rival, who was 
not a nobleman exactly nor a 
millionaire, but simply a rich 
amateur, whose father, an Aus- 
trian banker, had bought the title 
his son had inherited together 
with a large fortune. He was a 
shy man, counted quixotic, and 
who might be expected to do odd 
things. That he should fall in 
love with Mdlle. Therval was 
natural; that he should desire to 
marry her was, if not quite so 
natural, merely a fresh proof of 
an erratic disposition, possibly of 
an origin no higher than hers! 
Gervase’s own standpoint was far 
removed. Such a marriage of 
unreason was an idea about as 
entertainable to him as that of 
enlisting in the army. To break 
every tie he had formed in the 
past, destroy the harmony of his 
present existence, and upset all 
his hopes in the future—he must 
be mad first. He had rather 
more to lose in the way of the 
world’s favour than Baron Mira- 
mar, and no fortune to fall back 
upon either. 

Gervase left the café pondering 
on what he had heard with dis- 
tinct satisfaction. Laurence Ther- 
val had refused a brilliant parti. 
The fact afforded him intense 
pleasure. But never had he been 
in less danger of forgetting that 
he was Gervase Damian, the am- 
bitious son of an ambitiousmother, 
playing the world’s game, and due 
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at his post at a certain German 
Court a few months hence, It 
is true he avoided the considera- 
tion of these stubborn facts, but 
that was because the thought of 
them might have interfered with 
his enjoyment of his evening at 
the Piazza San Matteo. Had he 
not come to Rome to enjoy himself? 

All day long Madame Araciel 
had been in a state of restless 
activity. Mr. Damian was coming 
to dine—quite quietly and en 
famille; but he was of those 
guests that hostesses delight to 
honour. Great pains had been 
taken to de-Bohemianise the room, 
and not without success. As a 
precautionary measure, Domenico 
had been packed off to bed early, 
and Cherubina only allowed to 
appear, bound over to her very 
best behaviour. 

Gervase’s conquest of Madame 
Araciel had been complete. Once 
let her get a good opinion of a 
man, and it became a matter of 
personal loyalty, which it was 
next to impossible to shake. She 
could read him like a book, she 
said confidently, He was a supe- 
rior being, serious-minded, devoted 
to art, just like his cousin, Lady 
Brereton ; an admirer of herself 
and her singing, and of Laurence 
and her playing, of course. He 
would also introduce them to all 
the great people in Rome; this 
was her heart’s desire, which he 
had found out long ago. 

Even Cherubina, who hates 
him, confesses that he is not as 
other men are. She expects to see 
him arrive in some preternatural 
way, and not walk in at the door, 
like Domenico or Mr. Romer. 
Her impressions are so far con- 
firmed to-night, in that he appears 
announced by the landlady in 
person—an unheard-of piece of 
condescension on her part, which 
she has volunteered. She is very 
idle and very proud, and never 


performs a duty but under protest 
for great or small. But the Ro- 
man matron has found her match. 
Women, young and old, gentle and 
simple, are always so charmingly 
obliging to Gervase. He can con- 
jure amiability out of the veriest 
shrew. No wonderhe likes women! 

During dinner Madame Araciel, 
though she talked incessantly, was 
too careful and troubled about the 
serving thereof to be on the alert. 
Gervase might safely have spoken 
love to Laurence under her very 
eyes. Only Cherubina, silent to- 
night and quiet as a mouse, was 
noting every word and look that 
passed between the two more 
acutely than any duenna could 
have done. He did not speak 
love, certainly. O no! and the 
child could find absolutely no ex- 
cuse for the wild feeling of hos- 
tility his presence evoked in her. 

Cherubina, in the course of a 
nomad life, had seen a good deal 
of a good many sorts of people 
already. But this young aristo, 
with his responsive ways and ready 
tongue and quick delicate appre- 
hension, was of another metal to 
those they familiarly associated 
with. She felt an unknown influ- 
ence among them, and that it was 
strong. Whatever those two said 
to each other seemed to her to 
have the same strange ring. It 
was like singing the same song 
over in different keys. How bright 
Renza was to-night! Could any 
one help loving her? 

Perhaps neither Laurence nor 
Mr. Damian felt keen upon sight- 
seeing when nine o’clock came ; 
but Madame’s heart was set on a 
moonlight drive, the promised 
jinale. The carriage was at the 
door. Laurence had gone into the 
inner room to get her wraps, 
Cherubina following. 

‘Good-night,’ she said; but 
Cherubina turned petulantly away. 
‘ Cherubina child ? 
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Cherubina turned round the 
small cross face of a spoilt baby 
just going to cry ; but on meeting 
Laurence’s gaze her features re- 
laxed, she smiled, and her vexation 
melted away in a smothered affec- 
tionate exclamation and caress. 

But when the trio had driven 
off, Cherubina sat fora long while 
musing by the sitting-room win- 
dows. The candles were out, and 
the moonbeans cast ghostly sha- 
dows; but she was not nervous 
or superstitious. It was papa who 
was frightened in a thunderstorm, 
and could not bear to sleep in the 
dark. 

An hour later she was still there, 
when some one suddenly knocked. 
She said, ‘Come in,’ thoughtlessly, 
and enter Mr. Valentine Romer. 

He was on easy terms with them 
now, and quite accustomed to drop 
in, uninvited, at odd hours. 

‘Only you at home! he said, 
surprised, and peering at the little 
maid, who advanced to shake 
hands ceremoniously, much dis- 
mayed at having to do the honours 
unsupported, ‘ I came late, think- 
ing I should be sure to find the 
madre.’ 

‘She and Laurence have gone 
out driving with friends,’ said 
Cherubina, with a discretion 
worthy of riper years, ‘to see the 
ruins and places by moonlight.’ 

‘ What friends ? 

‘Mr. Gervase Damian,’ stiffly. 

‘Damian!’ he seemed very much 
surprised—not pleased; but the 
thought, whatever it was, passed 
quickly. ‘And they’ve left you 
alone in the dark. Aren’t you 
afraid ? 
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*‘ Nonsense !’ said Cherubina ve- 
hemently. Val would treat her 
always as a child, and it angered 
her deeply. 

‘Well, here’sa letter—I thought 
if they were out I might as well 
be my own postman. Can I trust 
you not to forget to deliver it?’ 

‘Try,’ she said. 

‘ It’s about the musical evenings 
we think of getting up at the 
Villa Marta,’ he said. ‘ You must 
come too sometimes, won't you? 

Her face brightened. 

‘And Domenico and the dolls,’ 
he added provokingly. ‘I’m sure 
the dolls in your house are musi- 
cal!’ and the offended Cherubina 
must end with a laugh at his 
oddity. 

‘A fanny little mortal that,’ 
thought Val, as he went on his 
way homewards. A soft, small, 
caressable creature, like kittens 
and callow ducklings, yet endowed 
with human intelligence, must 
please. And there was a touch of 
spirit about this little woman, 
too. 

Cherubina would have been 
very proud had she known she 
had occupied the great man’s 
thoughts for three minutes. Her 
gloomy reverie was broken, at all 
events; she felt happy and good 
again. When the others came in 
at midnight the child was sleeping 
fast, with a smile on her lips ; and 
she did not see Renza’s face bend- 
ing over her, or the new expres- 
sion there would have brought 
back Cherubina’s fear, and esta- 
blished it, although it was an 
expression of gladness. 














QUIET MR. WORTHINGTON. 
An Clection Storp. 
——>—_——_ 


‘Att very well, my dear,’ said 
excellent Mr. Worthington, ‘ but 
election or no election, I should 
like some breakfast.’ 

‘ Breakfast ! cried his energetic 
wife ; ‘ Belle and I had breakfast 
at seven. Of course you can have 
some now ; but if we all waited 
breakfast until nine o’clock, I won- 
der where the cause would be.’ 

‘ Cause |’ mumbled Mr. Worth- 
ington, as he aired his paper, 
and waited disconsolately for the 
comfortless meal he knew to be 
preparing. ‘ What a wonderfully 
shaky cause it must be, when 
wives and daughters have to 
breakfast at seven to support it!’ 

A fearful doubt shook the fea- 
thers in Mrs. Worthington’s bonnet 
(she was dressed for canvassing). 

‘Mr. Worthington—James !’ 

‘You may address me thus, 
love,’ placidly responded her 
spouse. ‘After twenty years of 
matrimony there can be no im- 
propriety in your calling me 
“ James.” ’ 

‘You will not deceive me, 
James. You are Liberal? 

‘Quite, my dear. There’s the 
wagonette ; don’t give the horses 
cold standing.’ 

‘Make haste, dear mamma,’ 
cried the charming daughter, just 
putting her blooming face inside 
the door. ‘You know how much 
we have before us,’ 

Mr. Worthington sauntered to 
the window to watch the depar- 
ture. 

‘ Liberal ” he soliloquised, with 
hands deep in his pockets ; ‘ who 
is Liberal if Iam not? I have 
stood dinners for all the snobs in 
the neighbourhood, and a few 
besides (specially imported to 
give éclat to the occasion); I have 
been button-holed by all the 


moneyed cads for miles round. 
This has gratified my wife and 
daughter, and secured what my 
health requires—quiet ; but that 
being attained, one thing is still 
my own—my vote. And when 
it isn’t my own, why, I know 
whose it will be.’ 

At the door of a little chandler’s 
shop stood the wagonette at half- 
past twelve. 

‘Mr. Mills ain’t werry well, 
ma’am, but I can take any orders,’ 
announced a round-faced young 
woman, who came out carrying a 
stout baby. 

‘Not well? said Mrs. Worth- 
ington, in a tone of condescending 
pleasantry. ‘ He's well enough to 
give a vote, Mrs. Mills, isn’t he? 

‘No, ma’am ; that’s just what 
’e ain't,’ replied the rosy-cheeked 
solemnly ; ‘ them wotes is wonder- 
ful trying.’ 

‘ But, Mrs. Mills, to such good 
customers as ourselves. Dear 
little fellow ! (to the stolid baby, 
who grabbed at the bonnet fea- 
thers.) ‘Mr. Mills would, I am 
sure, be anxious to help in bring 
ing in our party.’ 

‘ That’s what Miss Flossy says, 
ma'am,’ responded Mrs. Mills, 
with a helpless upraising of her 
fresh country countenance ; ‘and 
she be the Squire’s darter, as deals 
’ere reg’lar. They be for one 
party and you be for another; 
and both is sure as their party is 
the honly one as is worth ‘aving. 
It’s werry confusin’, ma’am, and 
my poor Joe don’t ’ardly know 
what to be at—’ 

‘ He should have a conscience, 
Mrs. Mills!’ cried Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, ‘a conscience above all petty 
matters. He must know that the 
Liberal member will be his true 
lasting friend in Parliament. Tell 














your husband to send me up 
twelve gallons of paraffine oil, and 
that I shall call on him on Thurs- 
day—-polling-day.’ 

‘ That ain’t bribery ! said the 
rosy-cheeked Mrs. Mills to her 
babe, as they watched the depart- 
ing wagonette. ‘That ain’t cor- 
ruption ! We'll send ’em up the 
hoil, and welcome ; but your poor 
father’s life at ome will be werry 
un’appy if ’e don’t wote with 
Miss Flossy—bless ’er! 

Polling - day arrived. Mr. 
Worthington only required an un- 
pretentious dog-cart in which to 
transport his body to the polling- 
booth. His wife and daughter 
were off early with the ‘carriage,’ 
in time to strengthen weak souls, 
and urge irresolute or ignorant 
voters to do their duty. Once 
more Mrs. Worthington stopped 
at the chandler’s door. 

‘Mr. Mills in? she asked, step- 
ping briskly into the shop. 

‘ Tain’t sure, ma’am,’ hesitating- 
ly answered the wife. 

‘ Pray inquire, Mrs. Mills; not 
a minute to lose! cried Mrs. 
Worthington. 

Flushed and disconcerted, Mrs. 
Mills visited her back parlour, 
and reappeared in a second. 

‘I don’t see ’im, ma’am.’ Ner- 
vousness or laughter subdued 
made her voice falter, and her 
face unnatural in its gravity. 

Deeds, not words, were Mrs. 
Worthington’s forte. She marched 
straight into the back parlour, 
and there beheld a still hot piece 
of boiled bacon feebly smoking on 
the table, two knives and forks 
resting unsatisfactorily on two 
unfinished plates, and a dish of 
greens and potatoes mutely pro- 
testing against not being devoured. 

‘He is in! you can’t deceive 
me, he is in!’ cried the lady-can- 
vasser. 

‘I be,’ responded a muffled but 
desperate voice ; and a cupboard- 
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door opened, from which emerged 
little Mr. Mills, covered with 
dust, and breathless from suffoca- 
tion. 

‘Is this the conduct of an 
Englishman ? exclaimed Mrs. 
Worthington bitterly, as she 
swooped down upon her victim, 
‘to feast on bacon and hide in 
cupboards when your country 
your blessed country—is waiting 
for your vote? 

‘Bless you, ma’am, she bean’t 
a-waiting ’ corrected the man, 
grinning sheepishly. 

‘What do you mean, man?’ 
cried the matron severely. ‘You 
know your vote is wanted imme- 
diately to save England from her 
enemies—’ 

‘La, yes, ma’am,’ interrupted 
the little chandler genially ; ‘ but 
I’ve just been up to wote. Mr. 
Worthington came for me his- 
self.’ 

‘Really? how good of you, Mr. 
Mills! So sorry to have interrupt- 
ed you and your excellent wife at 
dinner ;’ and the lady bowed her- 
self out. 

A few hours later a goodly 
party assembled for dinner at Mr. 
Worthington’s, and only Mr. 
Worthington looked happy. 

‘Papa, how can you be so un- 
concerned after our defeat? asked 
Belle reproachfully. 

‘I'm not defeated, my dear,’ 
cried Mr. Worthington, with a 
cheerful smile ; ‘ my man’s in!’ 

Mrs, Worthington sprang from 
the armchair in which she had 
sorrowfully cast herself before. 

‘ James—Mr. Worthington—is 
this fair to me? 

‘Don’t know, my dear; gave 
you money, carriages, dinners, in 
short, everything outside myself. 
You didn’t want my conscience, 
did you ? 

Mrs. Worthington wept. 

Her daughter resolved never to 
marry a ‘quiet man.’ 
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Durine the whole of the past 
wet, windy, wintry summer, I 
have been trying to get just a 
peep at Sark from my habitat in 
Jersey, for it had been drummed 
into me that failing a glimpse of 
the wee islet with its wondrous 
caverns, its Coupée, its Creux Der- 
rible, and indeed its wild pictur- 
esque scenery generally, my stay 
in the Channel Islands, whether 
long or short, would,*so far as 
sightseeing is concerned, go for 
nothing. But how to get readily 
to and from Sark, that has been 
the rub. I have not cared to 
cross to Guernsey, and thence to 
take passage in either the cutters 
or steamers that ply frequently 
between Peter’s Port and Creux. 
To hire a boat from St. Heliers 
and sail over the few leagues of 
blue water separating the two 
islands, would have been a plea- 
sant sea-outing if wind and waves 
could have been depended upon, 
but both these have been invari- 
ably high and boisterous; and 
besides I had 8.’s misadventures 
off the Corbiéres and G.’s pull for 
life to reach land somewhere about 
Plemont as deterrents from the 
open-boat experiment. No, I 
would bide a time when the Rescue 
advertised so often to run from 
Grive de Lecq in Jersey to Sark, 
and as often prevented doing so 
from stress of weather, could hit 
upon such a white-stone occur- 
rence as a favourable day, and so 
accomplish her trip. And lucky 
is it that I have bided, for this 
September morning, when the 
little steamship is again noted for 
an excursion, is about the bright- 
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est and most glorious that could 
come about, had even the Pike’s 
Peak sages forecast it for our 
advantage. 

St. Heliers is mostly abed at 
the early hour when I and some 
friends find ourselves mounted on 
one of those large heavy char-d- 
bancs, which are the institutional 
conveyances of the Jersey tourist. 
A score of passengers besides our- 
selves occupy the many seats of 
the cumbrous vehicle, the horses 
of which betray unmistakable 
signs of the wear and tear which 
a prosperous holiday season has 
brought upon them, and drag us 
slowly to Gréve de Lecq, a pretty 
lobster port in the north-west cor- 
ner of the island (Jersey), and the 
nearest point to Sark. I am ter- 
ribly disappointed with the drive, 
not from any lack of beauty in 
the country through which we 
pass, for indeed that is lovely 
enough, but from the most un- 
expected and unlooked-for heavi- 
ness of heart, the dumps, and the 
reticence which possess the ’Arrys 
and Carrys, who, my own party 
excepted, compose our full coach 
load. I had known a something 
before of the ‘rowdy’ tendencies 
of these gentlemen and ladies 
while coaching about the island ; 
I had heard their sallies of chaff 
either bandied about between 
themselves or launched at the 
unoffending passers-by; I had 
listened to their musical talents 
either in popular solos,- or in 
choruses, when ‘the amusing 
guides’ obliged, and I had appre- 
ciated their proclivities as ‘ festive 
cusses,’ but, honour bright, on 
























































this day, and on the Paragon 
coach and four, no funeral party 
could have been more deadly- 
lively. Not a word worth hear- 
ing was uttered all through St. 
Lawrence ; not a note was whistled 
or chirped all over St. Mary’s; 
not a spark of cockney-born-and- 
bred waggery was flashed all along 
St. Ouen’s; nothing emanated 
from the ‘whole biling’ all the 
way but the fumesofcheap brandy, 
the smoke of cheaper tobacco, and 
the perfume of home-made eau-de- 
Cologne. Perhaps it was too 
early for ’Arry to be in ‘fetching 
form ;’ possibly, for the same reason 
too, the charming Carry was not up 
to the fascinating or to be fascin- 
ated mark. Both he and she were 
quite too awfully dull and stupid, 
and that phase of habitual ultra- 
vulgar cadism, as seen nine times 
out of ten on the top of a St. 
Heliers excursion car, and which, 
for a purpose, I had hoped this 
ride would have made me more 
intimately acquainted with, was, 
for the nonce, set aside. 

Arrived at Gréve de Lecq, we 
find our expected craft there be- 
fore us, moored alongside a sort 
of pier or breakwater, and await- 
ing the contingent of very many 
excursionists. She looks small, 
and she is small; but when I 
casually remark on this apparent 
diminutiveness to B., one of us, 
a seafaring stander-by overhears 
me, and sneeringly observes that 
‘She is up to a-carrying twice as 
many on you jfive-pounders’—a 
local sobriquet for a week’s sum- 
mer snob visitor—‘as is a-going 
this blessed morning.’ It is the 
first piece of repartee I have heard, 
and it is refreshing, if not com- 
plimentary. My interfering re- 
spondent does not, however, 
vouchsafe to point cut where on 
board the good little ship the 
‘twice as many on you’ are to be 
stowed, the present human freight 
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being already so numerous that 
it jams up deck, paddle-boxes, 
bridge, rails, head, and every 
available inch of standing and 
sitting room. Doubled—and Pd 
rather be out than in the Rescue 
in any voyage. 

Not without considerable diffi- 
culty and some clever handling 
do we manage to wriggle out of 
the shallow narrow harbour and 
to round the pier-head ; but pre- 
sently it is done, and then— 
hurrah !—we are on the open sea, 
which is in its very calmest and 
quietest of humours, so much so 
indeed that some ’Arrys come out 
of the dumps sharp, and begin 
to dance a double shuffle—a mea- 
sure that does not call for much 
space—to the music of the band, 
while others strike up ‘I’m a- 
float,’ ‘ Nancy Lee,’ and such-like 
nautical ditties. In less than an 
hour and a half—the distance is 
thirteen miles—Sark is reached ; 
but long before that time it has 
been plainly in view, rising boldly 
and grandly from the haze that 
has settled on the sea. It looks 
as wild, as rocky, and as inhos- 
pitable as the most enthusiastic 
admirer of this sort of scenery 
could wish for. Its cliffs are 
high, vertical, rugged, without 
slopes or zigzags, down to the 
smallest fringes of pebbly or 
sandy shore. The faces of these 
perpendicular crags are seamed 
and serrated with veins and strata 
of coloured stone and earth ; their 
bases are rent into fissures and 
clefts and caves of all sizes and 
shapes, and their summit is one 
flat plateau, on which we see 
patches of yellow corn brightening 
up a brown heathery surface. 
Such is the aspect of the Lilli- 
putian island on its eastern side, 
such is its appearance in other 
directions ; a terrible iron-bound 
coast, out-Heroding the Herod of 
the other Channel Islands in rocks 
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and reefs, rocks singly or in masses, 
rocks above the water, under the 
water, rocks here, there, and every- 
where ; a perfect congress of rocks, 

Under one of these towering 
promontories, and outside a kind 
of breakwater, the Rescue brings 
to, makes fast to a buoy, and 
Captain Lehon, her skipper, tells 
us ‘that we are there.’ But 
where? where? Bar the break- 
water, on which there are stand- 
ing astray nursemaid or two with 
perambulators, and bar a few 
boats with boatmen ready to 
board us, there is not a vestige of 
the stir and bustle of life. From 
that breakwater, the length of 
which we can nearly see, there 
appears no exit landwards, the 
cliff seems effectually to barricade 
that. Where is Creux harbour? 
where is the town, or, to be more 
moderate, the village, or even the 
hamlet of Creux? Are there no 
shops or stalls or other outward 
and visible signs of some sorts of 
trade and employment? Where 
is even the ever-to-the-fore and 
prominent ‘ pub’? Nowhere! The 
boats, in which we shall presently 
land, rounding the head of the 
breakwater, will take us through 
a narrow entrance into the most 
minute of tiny bays, will put us 
ashore at some stairs, we shall 
walk a short distance along the 
roadway of the said pier, we shall 
pass through a tunnel cut in the 
solid granite cliff, that cliff which 
has been mentioned as forming 
the background and barrier of 
the scene, and then we shall en- 
ter, so to speak, upon the depth 
and breadth and emptiness of the 
land of Sark. 

A story is told that, once upon 
a time, the rulers of the Queen’s 
Navee visited Sark, were piloted 
without mishap to the little har- 
bour we have been endeavouring 
to describe, and were landed ; but, 
seeing no one about, not even the 


boats and the two perambulators, 
with their attendants who greeted 
our arrival, and being unable to 
discover any practicable means of 
penetrating into the interior of 
the country, except by scrambling 
over the towering crag—a feat too 
much for even the sailor lords— 
went away again quite uninform- 
ed of the object with which they 
came. I am afraid that the tale 
is apocryphal; for even before 
the tunnel was made there was a 
natural Creux, or hole, through 
the rocks leading landwards ; so at 
least tradition says. 

But to return to ourselves. We 
have followed the ruck of the pas- 
sengers ashore ; we have walked 
along the out-jutting pier, getting 
therefrom a striking glance of the 
majestic rocky crags in front; we 
have passed through the cutting, 
which is more useful than grand, 
and now we have emerged upon 
a hot and dusty and up-hill road, 
along which we toil, with grass- 
fields, corn-fields, root-fields, or- 
chards on either hand—Sark, like 
all the Channel Islands, is studi- 
ously cultivated—until we arrive 
at a cosy-looking, clean, bright- 
painted sort of an hotel, in the 
‘ outworks’ of which many of our 
fellow ’Arrys are already estab- 
lished over glasses and mugs of 
their ‘ particular wanities.’ We 
do not join these revellers, but, 
under the guidance of André, an 
island aboriginal, who, according 
to his own telling, is a jack-of-all- 
trades, the sailor predominating, 
we begin at once to take time by 
the firelock, as Captain Malaprop 
of Ours used to say, and to lionise. 

First we see the church, quite a 
modern structure of 1820, and 
quite as ugly outside as the 
greatest stickler for uncomely 
church architecture could desire. 
Inside, a liberal display of the 
charms of very red brick, very 
white mortar, and very black peb- 
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bles, with a few panes of coloured 
glass, have lightened up, if not 
improved, its appearance. Peer- 
ing around its grave-yard, I come 
upon the tombs of some of the 
noble and time-honoured Channel 
Islands name of De Carteret, and 
I ask our guide, philosopher, and 
friend how they come to be inter- 
red here. Of course he does not 
know, ‘it was before my time,’ 
but, subsequently, I find out the 
why and wherefore, and this is it. 

In 1582 Sark was given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Hilaire de 
Carteret, Seigneur of the manor 
of St. Ouen in Jersey, to have and 
to hold in fief, and one of the 
accredited stories of the reason 
for the Virgin Queen’s gift is thus 
recorded, 

So little was the island known 
or thought about, among its 
sisters of the group, that certain 
Norman adventurers had, for a 
long time, occupied and held it as 
their own. It was useless at- 
tempting to displace them wi e¢ 
armis ; there was no getting at 
them behind the bulwarks of 
their inaccessible rocks. At last 
a worthy, said to be a Hollander 
in Queen Bess’s service, hit upon 
the following ruse. He came with 
a single ship, anchored off the 
coast, and representing that he 
had a death on board, asked per- 
mission to bury the body in the 
consecrated ground of the island’s 
little chapel. In return for this 
concession the islanders might 
come and take from his vessel 
anything they chose. Granted ; 
but this stipulation attached, that 
no sailor from the craft disem- 
barked with a weapon more for- 
midablethan hisclasp-knife. Then 
a coffin was brought ashore, a 
large funeral party escorting it 
most carefully searched, and he- 
ing found to have complied with 
the conditions in regard to arms, 
were allowed to proceed with, 
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and indeed assisted in, their 
mournful duty. While this was 
going on a number of the resi- 
dents went on board to pick and 
choose the promised gift, but on 
stepping over the gangway were 
overpowered and noiselessly mur- 
dered. The coffin, meantime, ar- 
rived at the cemetery, its escort 
wrenched it open and armed them- 
selves with swords and pistols, 
which, instead ofa corpse, it con- 
tained. With these they fell 
upon and slaughtered the scared 
people, some vf whom rushing 
down to shore were met by the 
red-handed crew of the ship, and 
shared the same fate. Finally, 
finding resistance useless, they 
yielded, the Dutchman took pos- 
session, and ceded the prize to 
its rightful owner, the British 
Crown. It was to prevent a 
similar stratagem—very like the 
wooden horse of Troy—that, as 
said before, Sark was added to 
the Seigneurie of St. Ouen.* 
From the precincts of the church 
we stroll to the Manor House or 
Seigneurie, now in possession of 
the Reverend Mr. C., pastor, 
seneschal, commander, and Caleb 
Quotem of the land. He is the 
parish priest, the judge, the 
colonel of the island’s militia, and 
has almost a sinecure in his triad 
capacities, for the very few in- 
habitants the census of Sark 
shows can’t be always needing 
his offices formarriages and births ; 
they don’t die, for there is no doc- 
tor among them; they are not 
querulous, for a jail of some years’ 
standing has never been occupied ; 
and although they do possess 
three officers and some two score 
men as a local militia, their pre- 
dilections can’t be warlike, when 
anent this soldiery there drop 
such words as ‘tomfoolery and 


* There isa gun on the lawn of the 
Seigneurie inscribed asa gift from Eliza- 
beth to the Seigneur of Sark, 
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nonsense’ from the lips of our 
sagacious cicerone. 

Into the lovely grounds of the 
Seigneurie, past the quaint old- 
fashioned Manor House itself, by 
its beacon tower, we stroll with- 
out let or hindrance; and through 
a sloping glade, soft with green 
springy turf, we pass westward 
towards Le Moulin, a lofty pro- 
montory, where we were greeted 
with a view so charming that I 
must needs try and depict it. We 
stand on the very edge of a high 
granite cliff. Sheer down below 
us, two hundred and more of feet, 
is the blue sea just rippled by the 
lightest of breezes. ‘To our right 
are those singular rocks called Les 
Autelets, or little altars, pinnacles 
of massive gray granite springing 
isolated out of the ocean. To the 
left is the Ile des Marchands, as 
high, or higher, than the main 
land we are on, and separated 
from it by the narrow Passage de 
Gouliot, in which lie the world- 
famed caves of the same name— 
caves described by a modern writer 
‘as the wildest and maddest freak 
of the fantastic workmanship of 
the sea.’ Unfortunately the tide 
did not serve for even the hastiest 
peep at their grandeur ; a Lillipu- 
tian counterpart seen elsewhere, 
though wild and imposing enough, 
could give us but a faint idea of 
the size and shape and sublimity of 
the chambers and passages of the 
Gouliot caverns, and we were 
forced to accept a poor recital of 
their wondrous charms from our 
guide; but if the reader wants to 
know all about them, let him read 
the Doctor’s Dilemma, by Hesba 
Stretton. 

But the scene to our front re- 
mains yet to be pictured. Close 
by are the islets of Herm and 
Jethon, with their outlying sand- 
banks and reefs; beyond these 
is Guernsey, with Peter’s Port 
brought so near through the tele- 


scope, that fancy led some of us 
to declare that its ‘Sixties and 
Forties’—the subdivisions of that 
island’s society—could be seen 
sunning themselves on its jetty ; 
and away there in the far distance 
the Casquet Rocks with their triple 
lighthouses. Altogether the coup 
d'wil is so fascinating that I have 
considerable trouble in tearing 
my companions from it—lunch, 
though, might have had something 
to do with the lingering—and I 
have to sound ‘ boots and saddles’ 
many times before they will stir. 
But at last we go, and bend 
our steps southwards towards Le 
Coupée, that natural causeway, 
which at a height of three hundred 
feet, perpendicularly down on 
either side to the sea, joins Great 
Sark to Little Sark. Grand it 
certainly is, giddy too it turns 
you standing on the rocky path- 
way with precipices right and 
left, but still I am disappointed 
with it. I had pictured to myself 
a very narrow goat-track, on which 
footsteps had to be picked and 
guarded. I had recollected the 
legend of the bottle-loving dwarf 
who, before being allowed to leave 
his host in Little Sark for his 
home in Great Sark after an even- 
ing’s booze, was tested as to his 
capability of doing the Coupée 
by his steadiness in walking along 
the narrower gauge of an old- 
fashioned cannon. If he accom- 
plished that test, good ; his head 
and his legs were equal to the less 
contracted isthmus—he could go; 
but if he staggered and fell off the 
gun he was drunk and incapable, 
and must be kept for the night. 
But whatever Le Coupée was in 
the days of the story, it is now 
broad, smooth, and safe enough, 
and our friend the pigmy would 
have been very, very fou indeed 
not to pass across in security. 
Little Sark is a bold promontory 
on which there are a few small 
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farms, and an unworked silver 
mine—unworked because the game 
is not worth the candle, and has 
ruined its speculators. 

If my labour had been great in 
withdrawing my friends from the 
vicinity of Le Moulin, I have got 
it here redoubled. They have 
settled down into the long grass 
and scented heather that clothe a 
slope on the Great Sark side of 
the cliff. It is, they declare, 
‘ feather-beddy ;’ the view is even 
more lovely than the one that 
just now attracted them—which, 
indeed, it is not—the sea-breeze 
is welcome and refreshing, and 
there is a dreamy dolce.far-niente 
enticement in remaining in this 
nook until it is time to rejoin the 
Rescue. Besides, they go on to 
point out, the lesson in snobbery 
I failed to gain on the top of the 
char-d-banc may be well learnt 
here ; for don’t I see close by a 
batch of our St. Heliers friends, 
enjoying themselves with all the 
verve and abandon which ’am, 
cold ’ard heggs, bitter beer, and 
bird’s-heye inspire. I do; but if 
we bide at Le Coupée what about 
the lion of Sark, Le Creux du Der- 
rible ? We can’t go without seeing 
him. ‘Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico,’ says the most classical and 
most lazy of our party. ‘I can 
imagine everything about the big, 
deep, dark, old hole,’ adds another. 
‘All the Sark horses, and all the 
Sark men, don’t move me from 
this claret cup and backy,’ puts 
in a third. But one little lady’s 
curiosity overcomes her fatigue, 
and she and I and André trudge off 
to inspect this Creux du Derrible, 
or Terrible, as by the latter name 
it is often improperly called. It 
is, as is perhaps known, a large 
wide natural opening or shaft, its 
mouth gaping from a field of 
gorse and heather, and not seen 
until its very edge is almost trod 
upon; its base is fathoms upon 


fathoms down upon a circle of 
shingly beach fringed with rocks. 
Its bare rugged walls are vertical ; 
two cavernous apertures, through 
which the tide rushes at high 
water, then convert the bottom of 
the shaft into a trough of deep 
sea ; but at ebb it is dry and peb- 
bly as we now see it. Brambles 
and coarse vegetation straggle 
around the embouchure ; but not 
a trace even of a lichen can I per- 
ceive on the rough seamed sides ; 
indeed, I can’t look down long, 
for 
* How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low!’ 
and I am obliged to content my- 
self with short and hurried 
glances. André aforesaid tells 
us that it is impossible to reach 
the bottom of this pit of Acheron 
from the land surface, though 
boats can, and do, get in through 
the refts before told of—he has 
himself done so many times. But 
in the former part of his state- 
ment he is wrong. Professor 
Ansted and Dr. Latham, in their 
exhaustive work on the Channel 
Islands, write ‘ that it is possible, 
but not very easy, to make a 
descent by a narrow winding path 
to the brink of the cliff, down 
which, by the aid of some iron 
rings fastened to the rock, the 
bay into which the Creux opens 
can be reached.’ 

And now it is time to return to 
the pier, Jersey-bound again. We 
reémbark on the steamer, which 
has taken in still more souls than 
she brought, and which now 
shapes a course homewards. The 
band aboard plays more loudly 
and lively, for a largesse of small 
coin awaits it. ’Arry is now be- 
coming momentarily more excited 
and noisy, and striving to earn 
another local nickname he has of 
a ‘Live, O/ He dances wildly 
on even less deck space than he 
had on the outward voyage ; he 
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sings with stentorian lungs a popu- 
lar ditty descriptive of Jersey, in 
which, among other scraps of 
valuable information, he tells us 
that ‘it is not on the banks of the 
Mersey.’ He conducts a mock 
orchestra, his bdton being the 
thickest of ‘cabbage sticks ;’ he 
caricatures his few more quiet and 
reserved fellow-passengers, and, 
in conjunction with Miss Carry, 
he gives gratis, free, for nothing, 
practical lessons in the art of 
spooning to those who choose to 
look on him. At Gréve de Lecq 
the cloven foot isshown. He has 
established himself on the seats of 
the car by which I and my party 


That Dream of Ours. 


came, and he vows that no 
(powerful adjective) swell man 
or woman shall put him off. 
‘Nor that they sh’a’nt,’ adds 
Carry, beside him, and ,to give 
force to the resolve, closely links 
her fair arm within that of the 
vaunting swain. We have half a 
mind to try conclusions, but the 
lady element with us is an effec- 
tual stopper to such a proceeding. 
So we retire, leaving ’Arry chuck- 
ling, and literally and metaphori- 
cally master of the situation. We 
seek another vehicle, and are soon 
out of his way, and on the high 
road to St. Heliers. 
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O, THE young love was sweet, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours, 

When we could not keep our feet, dear, 
From dancing through the flow’rs ; 

When hopes and gay romances 
Were thick as leaves in spring, 

And cares were old folks’ fancies, 
And joy the solid thing. 

Of all youth’s visions blest, dear, 
Of all its golden dow’rs, 

QO, the young love was best, dear, 
That dainty dream of ours ! 


O, the old love is sweet, dear, 
These chill October days, 
When we tread with faltering feet, dear, 
The sere and silent ways. 
When earth has lost its glory, 
And heav’n has lost its blue, 
And life’s a sober story, 
And care a comrade true. 
Though hopes no longer cheat, dear, 
And dreams have lost their sway, 
O, the old love is sweet, dear, 


That gilds the Autumn day ! 
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THE SKETCHER IN THE SUBURBS. 


By W. W. Fenn, Autnor or ‘ Hatr-Hovurs or Buinp Man's Houipay.’ 


—_—¢ 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 


To go farther and fare worse is 
the fate constantly attending the 
footsteps of the landscape-painter 
in his search for subjects, and 
Hampstead Heath is a pertinent 
illustration of this fact to all who 
have overlooked the healthy and 
beautiful suburb. Travelling far 
and wide, it would be difficult to 
find a region richer in its way for 
purposes pictorial than this cock- 
ney playground, and ever since 
Londoners first took to landscape- 
painting it must have been a 
veritable mine of wealth to them. 
Notwithstanding the advance of 
bricks and mortar upon it from 
all sides, there is still to be found, 
amidst its gravelly broken undula- 
tions, its furze-clad knolls, grassy 
slopes, and leafy groves, studies 
of foreground and trees hard to 
beat; whilst the far - reaching 
stretches and peeps of blue dis- 
tance supply examples of pure 
English scenery not to be easily 
surpassed. Let it not be supposed 
that because donkey-riding and 
holiday-making flourish there that 
no seclusion isto be had. I know 
of nooks and corners, dingly dells, 
and bosky bowers where one may 
establish the easel, and plant the 
white umbrella, and sit through 
the live-long day in as much re- 
tirement as if London were fifty, 
instead of five, miles off. Diverging 
to the left from the straight ridge 
of high-road running between 
Jack Straw’s Castle and the 
Spaniards, and winding our way 
down amongst the broken ground 
until the lower skirts of the heath 
are reached, we come upon hedge- 


rows and by-lanes leading to the 
farm meadows, where at the right 
season any amount of wild herbage 
and general rural greenery may be 
found. Here and there a log or 
two of felled timber may not un- 
frequently be seen dragged to the 
side of lane or path, and left there 
sufficiently long for winter and 
rough weather to have cast over 
them a film of mossy picturesque- 
ness, softening the outline, and 
harmoniously varying the colour ; 
and for the lush grass to have 
grown high about their flanks, 
and to droop its silvery seed-pods 
in graceful arches across the rich- 
toned furrowed bark. Deep cart- 
ruts, old gates, gnarled, twisted, 
and stunted oaks, abound; and 
in the neighbourhood of a certain 
farm which I have in mind, a 
host of ‘ bits,’ invaluable as fore- 
ground studies, turn up occasion- 
ally, if we have luck, in the shape 
of a plough, or harrow, or disused 
cart driven back into the hedge. 
All along this dip by the edge 
of the heath the most perfect re- 
tirement is obtainable. It is in- 
deed complete country, with no 
sight, sound, nor scent that does 
not harmonise with the surround- 
ings. Returning upwards over the 
heath, looking forward or back- 
ward, right or left, every variety 
of broken ground, with here and 
there a reedy pool, and patches of 
wild bramble, gorse, and fern, 
offers itself temptingly to the 
artist's eye. Then still higher, and 
passing many a group of pictur- 
esque trees, we reach the ex- 
tremity of the heath, to come upon 








that rare avenue of century-old 
Scotch firs, with their wonderfully 
beautiful rugged outlines and rich 
colour, and their tortuous snake- 
like roots protruding in every 
direction amidst the sandy gravelly 
pits and ridges. Again, still on 
the same side of the heath, but 
nearer tothe North End Road, upon 
the sloping ground by the fringe 
of the little paled-in copses, there 
are innumerable shady corners 
where the camp-stool may be 
pitched in the very centre of fine 
‘stuff.’ Or if, emerging from 
amidst the quaint old red-bricked 
habitations standing within their 
own garden-walls, we come from 
the town out upon the heath at 
its highest point by the big pond 
and tall flag-staff, we get a distant 
landseape which gives no hint of 
our suburban standpoint. 

There before us lies Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, the tiny spire conspicu- 
ous as the apex of the knoll, and 
the waters of Hendon lake, sup- 
plying that silvery thread or patch 
of glittering sheen without which 
the warp and woof of no rural 
view is said to be complete. Be- 
fore us, at our feet again, the 
broken undulations of the heath 
lead pleasantly into the picture ; 
and once more dropping down to 
wander amongst these, we shall 
come upon most valuable studies 
at every turn. 

Reaching, as we shall, by this 
line of country, the suburb of the 
suburb, North End, many a sketch- 
able point and incident will be 
revealed. Even the steep descent 
by the road to this place from 
Jack Straw’s is, to those who feel 
it properly, quite romantic, al- 
though it is only a common high- 
way. The tall broken bank to 
the right, fringed at the top with 
its ragged hanging wood, and the 
post and rail on the raised path- 
way to the left, shut it in, and 
lead the eye downward to the 
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cottages and the smoke curling 
up amid the tall trees which end 
the vista. Most paintable too are 
the avenues and groups formed 
by these same trees; whilst the 
glimpses of old red-tiled roofs, 
gable-ends, queer chimneys, lichen- 
covered garden-walls, and over- 
hanging shrubberies seen through 
them and intermingling with them, 
lend additional character and in- 
terest to the subject. 

On the Vale of Health or east- 
ern side of the heath there is less, 
perhaps, of what the artist looks 
for than on that which we have 
just left. Still there are bits to 
be had of an up-and-down and in- 
and-out character by no means 
despicable, to say nothing of the 
wondrous view of London any- 
where hereabouts presented. Na- 
turally much depends in dealing 
with a theme of this magnitude 
on weather, light, and atmosphere ; 
but T have seen the mighty Baby- 
lon from this point look well-nigh 
as grand and inspiring for the 
painter as Rome itself: the dome 
of St. Paul’s lending at this dis- 
tance, to imaginative minds, a 
kind of suggestive similarity. 

Penetrating the byways and 
outskirts of the town of Hamp- 
stead, lying on this eastward slope, 
innumerable opportunities open 
for the exercise of the pencil. 
Looking Londonwards, so that 
peeps of the City are visible, there 
is again, occasionally, quite a 
foreign tone of form, colour, and 
composition about many of the 
queer old buttressed walls, cor- 
ners and ends of buildings, clock- 
turrets, shrubberies, and old-world 
trees, as they come against the 
distance. This feeling may easily 
be fostered, if we let our memory 
dwell upon some of the associa- 
tions which render this region 
classic ground. Well Walk, with 
its avenue of fine old limes, long 
raised level path looking to the 
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south, and the much-desecrated 
old Well itself, is not far off; and 
here, shortly before he went to 
Rome, where his ashes now lie 
hard by the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, John Keats lived. Here 
he wrote his ‘Ode to the Night- 
ingale,’ ‘ Endymion,’ and the ‘Eve 
of St. Agnes ;’ and here Coleridge 
visited him, as also did Hone of 
the Every-day Book. A host of 
poetic and pictorial memories, 
near and remote, cling to the spot: 
Mansfield and Pope, according to 
Cowper, loved it. The mother 
of our own Tennyson died in 
Well Walk, as did that prince of 
landscape - painters, Constable, 
who used to declare that he loved 
every stump, stile, and lane in 
the village, and that as long as 
his hand could hold a brush he 
would never cease to paint them. 

Clarkson Stanfield selected 
Hampstead as the fittest and most 
harmonious place in which to 
spend the autumn of his laborious 
life ; and it seems but yesterday 
that I used not unfrequently to 
come across him, seated in some 
quiet corner round about these 
outskirts of the town, or away 
down amongst the gravel-pits and 
sylvan groves aforesaid, sketching 
with all the earnestness and devo- 
tion to be looked for amongst 
mere tyros in the art rather than 
amongst veterans such as he. 
But it is the veteran in art, after 
all, who knows best where to 
pitch his tent for the pursuance 
and study of a profession that is 
never learned ; and with examples 
such as his, and of others no less 
notable who have gone before 
him, we need not hesitate now 
and then to follow on the track 
which their footsteps have worn 
into a well-marked path, albeit it 
lead no farther than the breezy 
north-western height. Very easy, 
indeed, is it to fare worse; and 
although we know that it is still 





the favourite haunt and residence 
of numerous brethren of the 
brush, and though the white 
umbrella is a common sight, I am 
happy to think, still, among the 
slopes and hollows of the furzy 
heath, there is a danger in these 
impetuous far-travelling days of 
this suburban sketching - ground 
being estimated at much below its 
real worth ; and it is very desirable 
to remind our painters from time 
to time of the invaluable hoard of 
picturesque beauty lying so im- 
mediately within their reach. 

Were any farther argument 
needed to show why Hampstead 
should not be overlooked by the 
sketcher, it can be found in the 
fact that, despite the means which 
have been taken to intercept 
his greatest enemy, the modern 
builder, each year leaves ugly evi- 
dence of the devastating advance 
of bricks and mortar, and sooner 
or later the last traces of the 
suburb asa sketching-ground will 
probably disappear. 

Within the past twelve months 
only the beautiful avenue of old 
limes in the aforesaid Well Walk 
has been threatened by the axe of 
the ruthless demon of improve- 
ment ; nay, for aught I know, is 
even now threatened. Slowly, 
but surely, after some fashion he 
drives the thin edge of his perni- 
cious wedge into many a rural 
retreat. Rood by rood only it 
may be that the mischief is done, 
but done it is. Advantage is taken 
of any accidental opportunity: an 
old tree, for instance, is blown 
down and has to be rooted up; 
then the raised path where it has 
grown for a century and more can 
be levelled, and will perhaps be 
paved. Thisprocess, likely enough, 
eventually saps the foundation of 
the old moss-grown wall hard by, 
which begins to bulge, and must 
of necessity be buttressed up with 
new brick, or pulled down ; and, 
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if it does not fall in, the lease of 
the house on its other side does, 
and lo, within a month or two the 
whole of the quaint old corner, 
with its winding irregular ap- 
proaches and surroundings, is 
swept away, trees and all, and 
we have in its place a modern 
staring stuccoed villa, with cast- 
iron railings and levelled walks, 
defiant of all the artists in Christen- 
dom. 

Fit is it, therefore, that our 
age, with its wide-spread graphic 
powers, should leave records of 
what yet remains of the pic- 
turesque in the neighbourhood, 
even if it were to serve no higher 
purpose than that of aiding the 
future topographical historian, and 
of showing posterity how, by de- 
grees, the great city overgrew it- 


self. It is often urged upon 
figure-painters that it is their duty, 
Hogarth-like, to paint the subjects 
of their day, that they may be 
historians as well as artists. Un- 
doubtedly there is great reason in 
such views, for by brush and 
pencil, far more than by the pen 
alone, can the vraisemblance of 
certain facts be perpetuated ; and 
if this hold good for those who 
deal with animate nature, so must 
it be for those who deal with in- 
animate. A background true in 
its local colour, in the widest sense 
of that expression, is no less essen- 
tial for a complete historical pic- 
ture, than the costumes and acces- 
sories of the personages who make 
history ; and this background it 
is assuredly one of the funciions 
of the landscape-painter to secure. 








